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LAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
STER, AGEnt, invites those who desire an ef. 
remedy for the dangerous and distressing disease 
RE, to call at his residence, 305 Washington St, 
4) up stairs, entrance in the rear; where he is in 
ndance to adapt his Trusses to the particular case 
it. All individuals can see him alone at any time 
place. He has for eighteen years past been en. 
manufacture and making use of these instruments 
lied six hundred to persons within two years. A). 
is not followed it steadily and exclusively, he hag 
or himself for eighteen years past, and for individ. 
n he is at liberty to refer. 
orn the different kinds of Trusses more or less, that 
tered to the public for the twenty years past, from 
eut manufactories, he is now able to decide, after 
ie rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to al} 
cases that occur ; he has on hand as good Trusses, 
ish any kind of Truss as cheap as can be had else. 
y person that purchases a Truss at this establish. 
es not suit, can exchange until they are well suited, 
a charge. 
1anufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
ong which are the Patent Elastic Spring Trusses, 
vads ; ‘Trusses without steel springs (these give re. 
es of rupture, and in a large portion produce a per- 
yey can be worn day and night); Improved Hinge 
russ ; Umbilical Spring Trusses, made in four dif. 
; Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses for 
ni, by wearing which persons troubled witha de. 
ectum can ride on horseback with perfect ease and 
F. also makes Trusses for the Prolapsus Uteri, 
answered in cases where pessaries have failed — 
Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Boards are always 
As a matter of convenience, and not of specu- 
ndersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
nanufactories, which they can have; if his do not 
er a fair trial, they can exchange for any of them; 
Read’s Spiral ‘Truss; Randall’s do; Farr’s do; 
all aud Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do, ; 
proved Truss ; Bateman’s do. ; Shaker’s Rocking 
eintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, made in Philadel. 
turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s do., double and sin. 
usses for children, of all sizes. 
sriber makes and keeps on hand Shoes for deform. 
ked feet, and is doing this every week, for children 
n this city, and from out of the city. Specimens of 
iship may be seen at the Manufactory. 
ill wait on individuals at their houses, when prefer. 
s measure of infants at any age, and makes Trusses 
ble and single ruptures, which may be worn without 
nvenience, and which in mapy cases will produce a 
, in the space of six or twelve weeks, in such little 
» has had occasion to make a number of late, the 
mothers of whom he will refer to, as well as the phy- 
hom they were recommended to Mr. Foster. 
ls in this city have been cured of their complaints 
Trusses of his meke for six or twelve months, so as 
o leave them off; although some prefer never to 
I'russ entirely, after having once worn one, as the 
ce is but trifling. A good Elastic Spring Truss, 
ght to be, and well fitted, would be no more trou- 
» suspenders. Some of the individuals on whom 
seen effected, he is at liberty toreferto. He like- 
s individuals he will not make their complaints 
iy one except when he is permitted to refer yo them 
| misfortune, and young persons do not want their 








ne 

epaired at the shortest notice. . : 
es wishing for any of these instruments will be wait- 
» MRS. FOSTER, at any of their homes, or at the 
e. J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent, 


ERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 

Boston, Jan. 7th, 1835, 
had occasion to observe that some persons afflicted 
ahave suffered much from the want of a skilful work. 
commodating Trusses to the peculiarities of their 
ve taken pains to inform myself of the competency 
. FosTER to supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
fr. Beatw. After some months of observation of 
am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
inufacture of these instruments, and ingenious in ac- 
ng them to the variety of cases which occur. I fee} 
refore, called on to recommend him to my profes- 
wen end to the public, as a person well qualified to 
‘wants in regard to these important articles. 

eop JOHN C. WARREN. 


RTANT TO THE AFFLICTED. 


of the Limbs and Diseases of the Blood, of 
years standing, cured in a few weeks, by Dr. 
H, successor to the late Dr. Bush. 


SH respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
1 consequence of the rapid increase of his practice he 
duced to take rooms in Court Square, three doors 
»] street. 

's course of practice is the only effectual remedy for 
nate diseases, White Swellings, and general diseases 
s arising from weakness, sprains or dislocations— 
— or King’s Evil—Salt Rheum—St. Anthony’s 
sy, dc. 

~s the happiness to inform the public, and esrecial- 
ed, that seven-eighths of his patients have been en- 
|, and the remainder greatly benefitted, and that 
umerous list at the present time, there is not one but 
- well and likely to be entirely cured. 

Ibe at his Rooms, in Court Square, every day, from 
morning, until six in the evening. 

reasonable, and persons in limited circumstances 
sidered. 

ily 19, 1837. Im 
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escription, executed with neatnesz, and on reasonable 

w’s Henao Orrice, 19 Washington Street, viz. 

| Lape ts—such as Apothecaries’, 
Tack Manufacturers’, Shoe 
Manufacturers’, &c. &c. ; 

Bianxs—Deeds, Mortgages, Re 

ceipts, Certificates, Warrants, 
Tax Bills, &c. &c. 


such as Sermons, 
Catalogues, &c. ; 


lain or enamelled 


Orders from the Country promptly attended to. 





NGLEY’S UNIVERSAL FAMILY 
PILLS. 


safe, paca and economical remedy for dis- 
| - uman Constitution, that has ever been 
ed. 


Pills are composed entirely of materials extracted 
edicinal Plants, and are warranted not to contain 
of mercury, or any mineral substance. 

ey has spent much time in experimenting with dif- 
‘able medicines, for diseases of the human constitu- 
ow offers his Universal Family Pills, as the best 
nient, and cheapest ‘medicine that can be prepared 


mild and pleasant in their operation, and convey 
ediate conviction of their utility from the first dose. 
e taken with safety by persons of any age ; and the 
infirm, the nervous, and delicate, are strengthened 
eration, because they clear the system of bad hu- 
nervous irritableness and restlessness from whatever 
‘invariably produce sound sleep. 
lily Pills are a sure remedy for Jaundice, Sick and 
leadache, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Sickness of the 
Teartburn, all Bilious Complaints, Fevers of all 
ftaken at the commencement will invariably check 
ss, and save the patient from a protracted and dan- 
ness. They are invaluable in Nervous and Hypo- 
Affections, Loss of Appetite, &c. &c. 
lls are put up in neat boxes of two sizes; the small 
s 25 Pills, and the retail price is 25 cents ; the large 
Pills, and the price is 50 cents. 

MER, JONES & BLAKE, No. 44 Hanover street, 

e been appointed Agents for the above Pills for the 

nd States. 

» by WM. BROWN, Washington street, Boston; 

IUBBARD, Lowell; W, & E. B. COE, Worces- 
Fe 


. 





TO INVALIDS. 

OTT and MISSES HUNT, Female Physicians, 
respectfully give notice to the ladies of Boston and 
t they still continue to attend to all diseases incident 
le frame, at their residence No. 1 Spring street, cor+ 
rett street, Boston. Diseases of Children particu- 
ed to. 
ut Medicated Champoo Baths will be administered 
any hour of the day. Hours for seeing patients, 
e morning until 6 in the evening. 3m—Aug. 2. 





————$—— 


TERMS OF THE HERALD, 
ERALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
n two weeks from the time of subscribing. If pay 
lected after this, $2.50 will be charged, and $3.00 
it the close of the year. 
scriptions discontinued at the expiration of eighteen 
ess paid, 

travelling preachers in the New England, Maine, 
lampshire Conferences are authorized agents, to 
vent may be made. 
mmunications designed fur publication, should be 
o the Editor, post paid. 
s on business should be addressed to the Agent, and 
1, unless containing $10.00, or five subscribers. 
graphies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
acts, must be accompanied with the names of the 





agents to be particular to write the names of sube 
d the name of the post office to which papers are to 
uch a manner that there canbe no misupderstandivg 
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{From the Christian Watchman.] 
MODE OF TEACHING THE CLASSICS IN GER- 
MANY. 

Mr. Epitror—I send you for re-publication, the fol- 
lowing letter by the Rev. Prof. Sears, respecting the 
mode of teaching classics in Germany. It is the best ex- 
planation that I have ever seen of the manner in which 
linguists are made in that country. I aim particularly 
anxious that it should be published at the present time. 
Many of our graduates will commence teaching during 
the present autumn. If they will begin to teach after 
this manner, they will do honor to themselves and to their 
country. They cannot of course do it all at once, but let 
them begin with the grammars and render their pupils 
familiar with them in the manner here represented, and 
the rest will come in time. A SuBscRIBER. 


Halle, March, 1834. 


The orphan house at Halle is to the stranger 
an object of peculiar interest, as exhibiting the 
fruits of an enlarged Christian benevolence which 
has immortalized the name of Francke.* Though 
it rose from the smallest beginnings, it has grown 
to a large literary establishment, embracing all the 
public schools of Halle, except the University. At 
present more than two thousand scholars are there 
receiving daily instruction, though, alas! under the 
influence of Rationalism. It has two gymnasia, to 
prepare young men for the universities, one called 
the Padagogium, designed for the rich ; the other, 
called the Principal Latin School, designed for the 
common people; a scientific school to prepare 
young men for business, and four day schools, of 
which two are free. The number of orphans sup- 
ported by the institution is fixed at a hundred, of 
which two-thirds are to be males. There is also 
a considerable fund appropriated to the support of 
those in the Latin school who distinguish them- 
selves by their scholarship. ‘The Bible Institution, 
founded by Von Canstein, and the press connect- 
ed with it, are too well known by the Christian 
public to need description, The public library, to 
which the students have access, contains nearly 
30,000 volumes. The orphan house bookstore is 
one of the most respectable and substantial in Ger- 
many, and annually sends to the United States 
laige quantities of German books. ‘The profits of 
this, as well as of the extensive apothecary shop, 
go to the support of the institution. But alas ! 
the spirit of its pious founder is no longer the pre- 
siding genius of the place. Tbe “ Francken Stift- 
ungen,” as it is called, is situated in the south part 
of the city. Its principal building fronts a large 
street and public square, and another of nearly 
equal size stands directly in the rear, at the dis- 
tance of eight hundred feet. These are so joined 
together by two rows of buildings as to leave a 
beautiful enclosure of fifty feet in width. As one 
enters it from the street, he ascends a large flight 
of stone steps, and finds himself in a spacious 
entry with a stone floor. On the right are large 
windows, and a door leading to the bookstore ; on 
the left, a corresponding apartment for the fine 
apothecary shop. Passing directly forward, he 
comes to a portico, from which a flight of side 
steps Jeads to the upper stories, in which are the 
numerous lecture rooms of the Latin school ; an- 
other flight directly in front, descends to the beau- 
tiful large area within. Passing along this elegant 
walk, he has on his left the row of buildings con- 
taining the common schools and the residences of 
the teachers, and on his right the other row of 
buildings, containing the library, Bible institute, 
dining halls, &e. Still continuing his course, he 
finds the walk gently ascending, and at the end 
a broad terrace with stone steps, upon which is 
erected a large bronze statue of Francke, with an 
orphan boy standing on each side. Here he 
reaches the Royal Padagogium, which closes up 
the space. 

As the German Universities correspond in some 
degree with our professional schools, so their gym- 
nasia correspond in very many respects to our col- 
leges. In general the study of languages is pros- 
ecuted farther, and that of mathematics and phi- 
losophy less, in their gymnasia, than in our col- 
leges. The course of instruction in the gymnasia 
embraces six years. Neither the university or the 
gymnasia have any anniversary or academical 
year. Both have a summer and winter semester 
or term, and students may enter in the spring, or 
in the autumn, as suits their convenience. This 
arrangement naturally divides the classes of the 
gymnasia into twelve. The highest class is called 
the first. With their divisions and subdivisions 
they stand thus: 

{ Superior, 


( Superior, 
\ Inferior, Secunda ’ 


\ Inferior, 
{ Superior, 


Prima 


. { Superior 
Tertia { tty Quarta 
Inferior, : \ Inferior, 
: Superior. Superior 
Quinta { weeny Sexta I 
Inferior, —- Inferior.+ 


—_—_— 


~ would here recommend the Christian reader by all 
means, if he has not already done it, to peruse the “ Me- 
moirs of Francke,” published by the Am. S.S. Union. A 


larger work, and the best in its kind, is that of Prof. Gue- 
ricke, in German. 


? COURSE OF STUDY IN THE PRINCIPAL LATIN 
SCHOOL IN HALLE. 

I. The Christian Religion. Catechism, Biblical His- 
tory of the Old and New Testament, the Doctrines and 
Duties of Christianity, Introduction to the Old and New 
Testament, the most important systems of pagan religion, 
Christian Ethics, and the Doctrines of the Lutheran 
church, 

Il. The Latin Language. Ten hours weekly to the 
lower classes, and six to the middle and higher. All the 
: ong write Latin exercises, and the higher classes speak 

satin. 
Gta. inf. 
* sup. Latin Reader, 
Sta. inf. 
_ int : Cornelius Nepos. 
Sta. sup. Cicero’s Lelius, and Justin. 
Stia. inf, Cicero’s Cato Major, and Cwsar. 








I spent a week in visiting this gymnasium, at- 
tended the public examination, and was much in 
the private society of the rector and the principal 
teachers, in order to acquaint myself minutely with 
their system of instruction. Perhaps { cannot do 
a better service than simply to describe some of 
the exercises which I attended. 

1 heard a lecture from Dr. F v on Roman 
antiquities, before a class of nineteen students, who 
were not far from sixteen years of age. His sub- 
ject was the Roman dictators. In a free and copi- 
ous extemporaneous address, he discussed the na- 
ture and origin of this office, the customs and usa- 
ges connected with it, and the personal history of 
the dictators. The subject was presented and 
treated as a matter of historical fact, and not of in- 
genious speculation. The lecture, which was evi- 
dently the result of much reading, both of the Ro- 
man classics and modern works of antiquarian re- 
search, was in substance noted down by the stu- 
dents. 

Dr. E r, on the history of the middle ages, 
pursued the plan of describing the state of Europe 
at that period, by way of general introduction, and 
then of treating the history of each country sepa- 
rately. He followed very closely what was written 
in his manuscript. When he had occasion to refer 
to what had been previously presented, or to what 
he might suppose the class acquainted with from 
their general reading, he called upon them to state 
it in answer to his questions. This was the only 
amusing and playful lecturer that I heard. The 
tediousness of dry historical detail was relieved by 
giving vivid pictures of the manners of the time, 
from the glowing pages of some celebrated ro- 
mance. 

Dr. L t, on the formation of the tenses of 
the Greek verbs, before a class of twenty-four stu- 
dents about ten years of age. ‘The grammar used 
was that of Buttmann. Questions were rapidly 
and fiercely proposed on every rule, on every ex- 
ception, and on every word. The tense of a cer- 
tain word was required to be given instantly; if 
there was the least hesitancy, it passed from one 
to another, (not in the order in which they sat,) 
and sometimes would run all over the room in the 
space of a few seconds. Every student sat trem- 
bling, not knowing when he would be called on, 
and being sure of a frown and of losing the oppor- 
tunity of telling what he knew, if he even opened 
his mouth slowly. They were required to define 
every word, and to give to a variety of German 
words the exactly corresponding Greek term in 
any specified tense. ‘The grammar was taught far 
more thoroughly and extensively than with us. 
The examiuations of the teacher are repeated till 
the whole systein is distinctly impressed upon the 
memory. The same thorough, stern, and even 
scolding method was pursued by Dr. N r, the 
superintendent of the whole establishment, and 
rector of the pedagogium. I heard him with a 
class of small boys, and pitied them for the ridi- 
cule, or stormy attack, which they received for ev- 
ery blunder, but envied them their thorough going 
and masterly discipline. 

Dr. E n with a young class on Cornelius 
Nepos. The exercise, which was in German, was 
distinguished by a remarkably clear exhibition of 
ultimate grammatical analysis. The principle of 
every rule referred to was searched out and sifted, 
till it was distinctly seen, and then a multitude of 
examples were given in German, which were re- 
quired to be put into Latin. In the course of the 
reading, the students were frequently directed to 


Stia. sup. } Cicero’s Select Orations, Cesar, and Sal- 




















2da. inf. lust. 

2da. sup. 2? Cicero de Officiis, Quinctilian lib. 10, and 

Ima. inf. ; Livy. 

Ima, sup. Cicero’s Tusc. Ques. or De Nat. Deor. 
and Livy. Latin poets in the middle and higher classes, 
connected with exercises in Latin prosody. 

4ta. inf. Phedrus. 

a  ovia’s Metamorphoses. 

emg g } Virgil’s Zneid. 

2da. sup. 

Ima. inf. } Horace’s Odes, and Terence’s Comedies. 

“sup. 
Ill. The Greek Language. To eight classes six 
hours in a week. 

dta. inf. Buttmann’s Grammar used in all the classes. 

Ata. sup. Greek Reader. 

Stia. inf. x 

“© sup. 
2da. inf. 


enophon’s Anabasis, and Homer’s Od. 


} Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and Homer’s II. 


© gup. 
Ima. inf. Plato, Lucian, Plutarch, Euripides, Soph- 
ocles. 
Ima, sup. Plato, Demosthenes, Soph. and Eurip. al- 
ternately. 


All but the lowest classes write Greek exercises. 
1V. The Hebrew Language. 3tia. inf. Gesenius’ 
Grammar and Chrestomathy. 
3tia. sup. 
2a, inf. 


2da. sup. 
ima. inf. Psalms. 
** sup. 

V. Modern Languages. German Literature, French 
and English. 

VI. Mathematics. In eight classes. Arithmetic, 
Plane and Solid Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, and 
Mathematical Geography. 

VII. Geography and History. 6ta. inf. Survey of 
general Geography. 

Gia. sup. Geography of countries not lying in Europe. 

Sta. inf. Geography of Europe. 

Sta. sup. Geography of Germany. 

4ta. inf. History and Geography of Bradenburg. 

4.a.sup. Ancient Geography. 

3tia. int. Ancient History, exciuding that of Greece 
and Rome. 

3tia. sup. Roman History. 

2da. inf. Grecian History. 

2da. sup. Ancient History. 

lma.inf. History of the Middle Ages. 

Ima. sup. Modern History. 

On all these subjects there are different lectures, and 
the students take notes. 

Vocal and Instruinental Music is also taught. 

In this gymnasium there are 300 studen:s, and 24 
teachers, of which 17 are licensed, and the remainder are 
candidates. The Rector has a salary of 1500 rix dollars, 
(a rix dollar is about 75 ets.) the ordinary teachers from 


} Parts of Genesis or of Joshua. 





100 to 600, and ihe assistant teachers, or candidates for the 
office, a mere trifle. 

The uniform method of reading the classics is to go 
through the first half of a work very slowly and critically, 
and through the last rapidly, 


tell in what other way the same idea could be ex- 
pressed in good Latin, to explain the principle of 
the different constructions, and to specify what con- 
stituted the peculiarities of this author’s style. The 
teacher walked about with an impatient step, 
among the boys, commended those who acquitted 
themselves well, and scowled and thundered at 
every mistake. He kept a merit roll, where every 
scholar had his rank given at each recitation. The 


ty-five in number, And though so young, they 
were accustomed to illustrate their author by quo- 
tations from other Latin, and even Greek writers. 
This knowledge, however, see:ned not to be so 
much the result of their own reading, as of the 
kind of instruction they were in the habit of re- 
ceiving. 

Dr. St r (author of a good work on the life, 
character, and writings of Aristotle) heard a class 
of thirteen advanced students on the Cidipus Col- 
oneus of Sophocles. Excepting the translation, 
which was into German, the exercise was in Latin. 
The students spoke this language with great ease 
and fluency. A full exposition of the passage; an 
examination of the higher principles of grammar ; 
a nice discrimination between poetry and prose, 
whether in language or in thought; a discussion 
of the comparative claims of different readings, oc- 
cupied the chief attention. A particular student 
was named to translate a long passage; when he 
mistook the sense, another was directed to put him 
right; if he was unable to do it, another was call- 
ed upon to do it, and another still, and perhaps 
half the class. When the correction was properly 
made, the student who made it must explain the 
grounds of it, and refute those which he consider- 
ed as false translations. The translator then pro- 
ceeded, and the same method was observed till the 
passage was completed. Sometimes the class 
would be in the greatest excitement in striving to 
detect a fault and to give the true translation, and 
to support it upon grammatical principles. In these 
discussions the teacher threw out many valuable 
hints, and abounded with instructive remarks. His 
classical acquisitions were of a very high order, 
and he seemed to understand the art of making 
scholars. 

Dr. Sch—t, rector of the Latin school, on Plato’s 
Symposium. In nice metaphysical distinctions, and 
in translations, both the teacher and the class em- 
ployed German, in all the rest Latin. First an expla- 
nation of the preceding paragraph, not by way of re- 
view, but for the sake of connection, was demanded. 
Then the whole of the 29th section was read and 
translated. ‘The teacher insisted on great exact- 
ness of expressivn. He required the student to 
tell in which oi iis writings Cicero treated of the 
same subject; what the views of that philosopher 
were; What Latin terms he employed to express 
the same ideas which were contained in the Greek 
of Plato; and what were the philosophical doc- 
trines of their author. The teacher then gave an 
admirable exposition of the author’s theory of 
“ideas,” and particularly his doctrine respecting 
“the beautiful.” He then re-translated the whole 
passage with masterly skill; gave out certain pas- 
sages to be translated into Latin, for the purpose 
of comparing the idioms of the two languages ; 
and closed with a short extemporaneous lecture. 

Dr. S g before a Hebrew class on the 19— 
21st Psalms. The students translated in course, 
and the teacher corrected. In his grammatical in- 
struction he was wholly synthetic, and adhered to 
the letter of Gesenius’ small grammar. If a verb 
was to be examined, the student was called upon 
to mention the general division of Hebrew verbs, 
and the principle of classification; then to tell to 
which general class the word in question belong- 
ed; next the subdivision of that class, and then 
again the subdivision to which that word belong- 
ed; then tell its form, the difference between that 
and the regular form, and lastly the ground of the 
difference. If a noun, adjective, or pronoun was 
given, the same method was pursued, so that, be- 
fore the recitation closed, the substance of the 
grammar was presented as in a review. The 
teacher seemed to be very happy. In my unchar- 
itableness 1 imputed it to his being well pleased 
with his performance ; but scarcely had he finish- 
ed the recitation, when he told me that he had re- 
cently been appointed rector of another gymuas- 
ium. 

Dr. § t, a Latin disputation with nine stu- 
dents on Horace’s Odes, lib. 4, ode 6. The dis- 
putation appeared to have a twofold object: to ex- 
ercise the students in speaking Latin, and to train 
them in the art of criticism. There was a long 
argument about the design of the poet in this ode. 
The teacher would give no hiuts as to the right 
way of explaining the subject, but would merely 
show the incongruity and absurdity of the imper- 
fect or incorrect views presented by the students. 
They of course would often go very long about a 
point before they would stumble upen it, but in the 
mean time acquire much information respecting 
what the ode was nof. It was like a fencing mas- 
ter exercising the sword with others, in order to 
impart his skill. The teacher was the most elo- 
quent and accomplished Latin speaker I have yet 
heard. 

Dr. S nn, an exercise on the metres of Ter- 
ence. The class displayed a knowledge of Latin 
prosody that was truly surprising. They were ex- 
amined on some of the hardest points in the ver- 
sification of this difficult author, and appeared to 
be equally well versed in all the kinds of metre 
employed by the classic poets. ‘They had just fin- 
ished reading the comedies of this writer, and pro- 
bably on account of their having a visiter were ex- 
amined on the work at large. 

Dr. L n, Horace’s Odes. The teacher took 
his place in the desk, with his author and manu- 
script before him; of the latter, however, he made 
very little use. The Latin only was spoken.  Af- 
ter the usual course of translation and correcticn, 
words and phrases were closely examined with re- 
gard to lexicography, grammar and structure. The 




















students were required to strip the ode of its po- 


boys were about twelve years old, and were twen- | 








etical garb, and to put it into pure Latin prose.—. 
This was a matter of some difficulty; for one is 
in such cases very liable to retain a poetical word 
or a poetical construction, or to employ a word or 
phrase not sanctioned by good usage. Recitation 
and lecture were combined. 1 found that the stu- 
dents were capable of giving the literature of Hor- 
ace, specifying the best editions, and the most val- 
uable essays that had appeared on different por- 
tions of his works. ‘This is a kind of kuowledge 
as common in Germany as it is rare in America. 

Dr. F h, now appointed rector of the gym- 
nasium at Nuremberg, on Sophocles. The exer- 
cise, as is usual with the higher classes, was in 
Latin. As the teacher is one of the distinguished 
later disciples of the great Hermann, we might 
expect that much of the old Greek and Roman 
spirit would revive at his touch. Both he and his 
pupils were enthusiastic in their occupation. The 
utmost nicety was required iz translation. The 
remarks that were made were full of learning, and 
were greedily noted down. The explanations of 
the teacher were preceded by such questions as 
the following: What is the course of thought in 
this strophe ? What other reading for such a word? 
Which do you prefer? What are your reasons? 
Which has the best manuscript authority? Does 
this authority rest on the number or character of 
the manuscripts? Which reading agrees best with 
the usage and spirit of the author? How do you 
analyze and explain such a phrase? (Your Latin 
is not good.) How de you express the same idea 
in Greek prose ? Another construction is also ad- 
wissible; what is it? The whole exercise afford- 
ed admirable specimens of classical criticism. 

I attended a recitation, or lecture, (in fact it was 
both,) of the same on Horace’s Satires, 1. 9. I 
will simply give some of the questions that were 
proposed, with the answers, when not too long. 
“What is the subject of this satire?” “A vain 
and garrulous young man.” “In what quarter of 
the city was the ‘via sacra’?” Why was it call- 
ed ‘sacra’?” “What is the Greek for ‘lotus in 
ulis’2” dog yevesGue “How else may it be 
expressed in Latin?” Omnis in illis.” “Is ‘re- 
rum’ governed by ‘quod, or by ‘dulcissime’?”— 
“ By the latter.” “What is the force of ‘occupo’ 
here; How would you express it in Greek ?” 
ghura nowy, To what is the word ‘misere’ 
in this case equivalent in sense?” “To vehemen- 
tissime.” “What does ‘puer’ mean here?” A 
footman. “ What in Greek?” azokovfos. “What 
is the Greek phrase corresponding to ‘in aurem 
dicere?2?” Eis ous heyew, “ What is the mean 
ing of ‘cerebri,” or of ‘homo cerebrosus’?’2” “ An 
ardent man.” “ What is the force of ‘nil agis’?” 
“It is equivalent to frustra.” “What is-the ex- 
pression used in Greek for ‘demittere auriculas’ 2” 
Tu wie ene tw mua every, & What does it mean ?” 
“J/Egre ferre.”” “For what does ‘urna divina’ here 
stand?” Divination.” “What is the Greek 
word?” Maviixy, “How does ‘hosticus’ differ from 
‘hostilis’?” * As civic does from civil. The former 
means pertaining to, externally; the latter, having 
the spirit or nature of; the one is circumstantial, 
the other essential.” The exercises which 1 wit- 
nessed, of the same teacher, in Sophocles, and in 
Homer’s Odyssey, were in many respects different, 
but of the same general tendency. 

Rector Sch—t, on Eutropius 10. 4. As soon as 
the teacher entered the lecture room, each mem- 
ber of the class of small boys presented him their 
little books which they had made of common pa- 
per, where they had written down every new word, 
with its signification, which had occured in the 
lesson, and having committed them to memory, 
were now examined. This is one of the most 
striking and admirable peculiarities of the German 
mode of teaching languages. ‘The German stu- 
dents are not always turning to their lexicons to 
look out words which they may already have had 
more than a dozen times. As one part of acquir- 
ing a new language is a work of memory, the early 
and daily exercise of this faculty is rigidly exacted. 
Even in the early stages of education, the diction- 
ary begins to be used only in rare cases, and then 
mostly for critical purposes. An immense deal of 
time is thus saved, and the foreign air of a Greek 
or Latin book soon vanishes. ‘This method can- 
not be too highly recommended ; it makes every 
thing else easy and attractive. The class proceed- 
ed to translate, and coming to the phrase vir ingens, 
translated it “a great man.” “No,” said the teach- 
er. “A distinguished man.” “No; let another 
translate it.’ “An excellent man.” “ Bewahre,” 
(God forbid) said he, “the next.” “ An able man.” 
“That is better, but still too weak.” “A powerful 
man.” “Right. What emperor of modern times 
would you call ingens?” “Napoleon.” “ What 
is the Latin for the phrase ‘ with great diligence’ ?” 
“Ingente diligentia.” “What else?” “Eximia 
diligentia.” “Another still.” “Incredibile dili- 
gentia.” “What have you to say about Constan- 
tine?” “He was a distinguished emperor.”— 
“ What else?” “He was the first Christian empe- 
ror.” “Any thing further?” “He removed the 
seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople.” A 
large map of the east was before them, and ample 
illustrations were given of the political geography 
of that peried. “Why is the subjunctive mood 
here used?” Because ———.” “Your rule is 
correct, but inapplicable here. What kind of sen- 
tence is this?” “ Well, then, what rule ?” 

“What is the original meaning of affec- 
tans2” To place one’s self upon something.”— 
« What case does it govern?” “The accusative.” 
“How do you translate affeclans viam?” 
«+Affectans spem’?” ———— “¢‘Affectans imperi- 
um’?” What is the meaning of bellum inferre?” 

“How would you translate this sentence 
into Latin: Napoleon, the emperor of France, de- 
clared war against Alexander, emperor of Russia -" 

“Can we also say denuntaire belium ?” 
“Yes, but it is not so good an expression.” 
“ Quamvis esset. Why is not the indicative erat 
here used?” “It might have been 80 ; but Cicero 
always uses the subjunctive with this conjunction.” 
« Necessiludo et afinitas. Why is the latter word 








added?” To limit or specify the meaning of 
the former.” “ What is the meaning of necessiiu- 
do?” A close and inseparable connection, an in- 
timate or near relation ; but it has a generic mean- 
ing, including many kinds of relations.” “ What 
means relation by blood?” “ Cognatio.” “Rela- 
tion by marriage?”  Afinitas.” “How do you 
translate this into Latin: ‘To have intercourse with 
any one?”  Commercium habere cum aliquo.” “Ip 
What instances do the Romans employ adjectives, 
where we employ adverbs?” «When these words 
refer to time or place.” “How would they ex- 
press: He came suddenly?” “ Repentinus venit.” 
“He rose early?” &c. &c. At the close, the 
seacher called upon one of the class to tell what 
he had learned during that recitation. Perhaps it 
Was a principle in grammar, or the meaning of a 
particular phrase, or a nice distinction of words 
and of constructions, If the student betrayed an 
imperfect comprehension of the instruction that 
had been imparted, another was directed to give a 
full and clear view of the subject, If there was 
still an important omission, the teacher gave a sec- 
ond explanation. He then passed to another, ask- 
ing what he had learned, and another, and then 
another, and so half through the class, when the 
bell rung, and the boys, though only about twelve 
years old, seemed to be in no hurry about their 
dinner. 

Dr. L n, Greek exercises, The students 
caine together, after having translated into Greek 
a passage from some German historian, which had 
been given out, and the teacher returned to them 
their written exercises more or less marked with 
red. He then took his place in the desk, with the 
German book containing the passages before him, 
and the black board behind. The first sentence 
began with a particle. “low,” said he, “do the 
Greeks express the force of this particle?” “By 
a participial form of the verb.” “ What tense?” 
“ Aorist.” “Some of the class have written it as 
you now see it on the black board. Is that cor- 
rect? Who will tell me what the error is? The 
tense is not correctly formed ; or, in this verb that 
tense is never used. Most of the class have writ- 
ten such a word with such an accent; is this cor- 
rect? What kind of word is this? What is the 
rule for the accentuation of such words? How 
would this phrase be expressed in Latin? How in 
Greek? What Greek particle corresponds to such 
u German particle? In a dependent member of a 
sentence, what would it be? When is the cireum- 
flex accent to be used?” After going through 
the whole passage in this way, although each stu- 
dent had written it previously, the book was deliv- 
ered to one of the class to read and translate the 
first sentence again. Another was called upon to 
give a rapid repetition of the translation. Then a 
second sentence was read, and a third called upon 
to translate it. If he hesitated upon a word, that 
word was passed to another, and then the former 
proceeded. This was also repeated, and thus the 
whole lesson was doubly reviewed upon the spot. 
I examined the written exercises, and found them 
neatly and beautifully written, and every word 
marked with accents. Yours, &c, B. 











FORGIVENESS. 


Is there a man who, if he were to stand by the 
death-bed of his bitterest enemy, and behold him 
enduring that conflict which human nature must 
suffer at the last, would not be inclined to stretch 
forth the hand of friendship, to utter the voice of 
forgiveness, and wish for perfect reconciliation 
with him before he left the world ? Who is there 
that when he bebolds the remains of his adversary 
deposited in the dust, feels not in that moment, 
some relentings at the remembrance of those past 
animosities which mutually embittered their life ? 
There lies the man with whom I contended so 
loug, silent and mute forever. He has fallen ; and 
| am about to follow hin. How poor is the ad- 
vantage which I now enjoy! Where are the fruits 
of all our contests? In a short time we shall be 
laid together ; and no remembrance of us under 
the sun. How many mistakes may there have 
been between us? Had not he his virtues and 
good qualities as well as 1? When we shall both 
appear before the judgment seat of God, shall I 
be found innocent and free of blame for all the 
enmity I have borne to him ?—My friends, let the 
anticipation of such sentiments serve now to cor- 
rect the inveteracy of prejudice, to cool the heat 
of anger, to allay the fierceness of resentment. 
How unnatural is it for animosities so lasting to 
possess thé hearts of mortal men, that nothing can 
extinguish them but the cold hand of death! Is 
there not a sufficient proportion of evils in the 
short span of human life, that we seek to increase 
their number, by rushing into unnecessary con- 
tests with one another? When a few suns more 
have rolled over our heads, friends and foes shall 
have retreated together; and their love and hatred 
be equally buried. Let a few days, then, be spent 
in peace. While we are all journeying onward to 
death, let us rather bear one another's burthens, than 
harass one another by the way. Let us smooth 
and cheer the road as much as we can, rather than 
fill the valley of our pilgrimage with the hateful 
monuments of our, contention and strife. 





Preacuers’ Derects.—The defects of a preacher 
are soon spied. Leta preacher be endued with ten 
virtues, and have but one fault, that one fault will 
eclipse and darken all his virtues and gifts, so evil is 
the world in these times. Dr. Justus Jonas hath all 
the good qualities that a man may have; yet by rea- 
son that he only often hemmeth and spitteth, there- 
fore the people cannot bear with that good and honest 
nian.—Luther’s Table Talk. 





Common Fame.—I compare the art of spread- 
ing rumors to the art of pin making. There is 
usually some truth, which I call the wires ; as this 
passes from hand to hand, one gives ita polish, 
another a point ; others make and put on the head, 
and at last the pin is completed.—John Newton. 
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REV. JOSEPH WOLFF. 

The first lecture of this extraordinary man and 
most extensive missionary, was delivered last even- 
ing in the Broadway Tabernacle, to a very large and 
highly gratified audience. ‘Tho astonishing travels, 
toils, sufferings, and successes of this reverend gen- 
tleman, as missionary to the Jews, have rendered his 
name familiar to all Christendom. To see and hear 
him, -will be a-privilege highly esteemed in every 
place which he may visit, throughout the civilized 
world, and especially when the subject of his lectures 
possesses so much of interest and attraction. 

This first lecture consisted chiefly of a narrative of 
his travels among the countries and cities of the East, 
with notices of the religious character and habits of 
the people among whom he has sojourned. It was 
interspersed with interesting and important facts, in 
relation to the Jews of the different tribes and nations ; 
and numerous illustrations of the fulfilment of Scrip- 
ture prophecy, Were introduced in a most felicitous 
manner, Tbe account of the awful earthquake which 
Mr. Wolff saw, and the religious use made of it by 
the Arabs and Mahomedans, and Jews, held the audi- 
ence in deep attention, while the specimens of his 
own style of preaching to the Jews, his brethren after 
tke flesh, the lost sheep of the house of Israel, to seek 
whom this devoted missionary goes forth in the name 
of his Master, through “every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people,” possessed! the highest interest. Truly 
it reminded us of the days of primitive Christianity, 
when holy men, in apostolic simplicity and faith, 
taught the Jews out of their own Scriptures, “ prov- 
ing that Jesus is the Christ.” 

No one could listen to this celebrated missionary 
without honoring his spirit of meekness, piety and 
zeal; nor without feeling indeed that he is au extraor- 
dinary tan. So full of comfort and happiness does 
he find his employment, “proclaiming the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ ” to those who never heard His 
name, that his soul seemed to be filled with unearthly 
rapture when he referred to this topic, exclaiming— 
“QO that [could transport you for a brief space to 
these scenes of missionary labor, and introduce you 
to the divine enjoyments which flow from this de- 
ligbtful work, and then you would know how un- 
speakably happy I am. Yes! Infidel or Christian, 
you would see and feel the power there is in the gos- 
pel of Christ.”"—V. Y. Com. Adv. 





The Christian Monitor gives the following account re- 
lating to the disposition of the property of the late HENRY 
LiENnow of this city :— 

“The will which was made in 1832 has been duly 
proved, and an executor appointed. After provision 
for the widow and a number of private legacies, 
there is given to the Asylum for Indigent Boys two 
dwelling houses specified in the will. It is then pro- 
vided that one quarter part of the remaining property 
be given to the Howard Benevolent Society, the in- 
come of which is to be distributed annually to the 
poor by its Executive officers. Another quarter is 
given in trust to the American Unitarian Association, 
the income of which is to be applied by them for the 
use of the poor, to be distributed by the Ministers at 
Large. The remaining half is then bequeathed in 
trust to the President and Trustees of Harvard Col- 
lege, for the use of the Divinity and Theological 
School,—the income only, however, of the whole 
amount to be expended annually for the advancement 
of liberal Christianity in that institution. Hon. John 
Pickering has been appointed Executor of the will. 
The amount of the property thus bequeathed is some- 
what uncertain. It is estimated to be from 50 to 
$100,000. The bequest to the Divinity Schoo! at 
Cambridge will not be less than $20,000, and proba- 
bly will not exceed $30,000. In the same proportion, 
the amount for the Howard Benevolent Society and 
the Fraternity of Churches will be 10 or $15,000 
each. Mr. Lienow was by birth a Swede, but has 
resided in Boston for the greater part of his life, 
obtained his property by industry and strict economy, 
was well known as the conductor of a large clothing 
establishment for many years, in Ann street, and died 
without leaving behind him, we believe, any very 
near kith or kindred, at least in this country.” 
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(> Correspondents are reminded that the Editor has 
nothing to do with the pecuniary affairs of the Herald. 
They are therefore requested to observe the following 
directions. 

All communications for the columns of the paper, or 
intended for the editor’s eye, should be directed to W1L- 
u1aM C. Brown, Editor of Zion’s Herald. 

All letters relating to subscriptions, or other busine:s 
concerns, should be directed to Davip H. Exa, Agent 
of Zion’s Herald. 

Where the two are united in one letter, it is desirable 
that they be so written as to be easily separated. 





REMOVAL. 

The Methodist Book Depository and the office of the 
Sabbath School Messenger, are removed to No. 32 Wash- 
ington street, to which place all communications for the 
subscriber should be addressed. D. 8. Kine. 





CAMP MEETINGS. 


These meetings, ever since their introduction, have 
been, to their friends, objects of the warmest praise, and 
to their enemies, objects of the most unlimited censure. 
Methodists, generally, have considered them as among 
the most efficient means of grace, and have looked to them 
as a source from which the church might hope to derive 
not only great additions in number, but also that spiritual 
benefit which saves the soul. They have been looked 
upon as a sober, rational and scriptural mode of worship- 
ping the Great Head of the Church, and of promoting 
the interests of pure and undefiled religion. 

The enemies of Camp Meetings, on the other hand, 
have loudly denounced them as scenes of confusion and 
disorder, worse than are to be witnessed in a mad-house— 
as sources of the most heartless hypocrisy, and shameful 
knavery which have disgraced Christianity; as places for 
the enactment of crimes which ordinarily shun the light, 
and in fine no charge has been too heavy to bring against 
them. But after all, we believe they are destined to out- 
live, and live down all the prejudices of foes and cavil- 
lers, and to justify the warmest praise of their friends. 

The Camp Meeting lately held at Millennial Grove, 
Eastham, fully tonvinced us of this fact. The deep seri- 
ousness and attention of the congregation—the perfect 
order and decorum preserved throughout—the great ap- 
parent good which was accomplished iu the conversion 
and sanctification of immortal spirits, together with the 
great and unexpected liberality of the friends and breth- 
ren in the purchass of the ground, &c., all gave promise, 
that Camp Meetings, and especially the one in that place, 
will continue to be, as they have been hitherto, “ mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds,’”’ even 
until the breaking of that morning, when “all shall know 
the Lord, from the least unto the greatest.” 

We hope every measure will be taken to secure order, 
decorum and spirituality to all these assemblies, for much 
must depend upon the preparation made, 

We commenced writing this, with a view of request- 
ing all our friends on the coast, and also all those who, by 
railroads or otherwise, are brought into close contiguity 
with it, to prepare early to attend the next meeting at 
Eastham. Begin this Fall, and have every thing thought 
of and attended to, which can tend to the advantage of 
those concerned. 

A better attendance no doubt would be secured from 





north of the city, should a steamboat be chartered to 
touch at Newburyport, Ipswich, Gloucester, Salem, Mar- 
blehead and Lynn, and take passengers not only from 
those places, but also trom those in the vicinity. Brad- 
ford, Newbury, Topsfield and Saugus might be thus ac- 
commodated, in addition to the other places named. The 
The time consumed in stopping at the six places, would 
not probably exceed half a day, while an agreeable and 
expeditious mode of conveyance would thus be secured. 
A committee, consisting of a delegate from each society, 
might arrange the concern between the socicties with lit- 
tle trouble. 

The pains taken to prepare the ground at Eastham, will 
be a great addition to the circumstances which will make 
future meetings desirable and agreeable. Every possible 
convenience will be provided, and all who go, may de- 
pend on being satisfied. 





ARMY AND NAVY CHAPLAINS. 

Zion’s Advocate thus replies to our Jast notice of its ar- 
guiments. 

** Here seems to be a little of what logicians would call 
Ignoratio Elenchi—wandering, insensibly, we presume, 
from ** the precise subject of discussion.” The language 
of the above paragraph would seem naturally enough to 
mean, that even if a war is right, a minister ought not to 
fight. But we are apprised that it is not accounted any 
part of the duty of chaplains either in the army or navy, 
to fight the enemy. The editorof the Herald, we should 
think, will find it difficult to make out a coherency be- 
tween the two positions, that an army is engaged in doing 
what is right, and yet that it is wrong for a minister to go 
and live among them, and preach to them Christianity, 
and pray for their success in well-doing. It will scarcely 
be urged, we presume, that the wrong consists in their 
reception of a compensation— or in their subjection to the 
rules cf the camp.” 

We assumed that the connection of a minister with an 
army or navy, as a chaplain—as an officer receiving pay, 
as such, is an encouragement of war; that it is aiding 
and abetting those who are engaged in it, and that it is 
not merely ‘to go and live among them, and preach 
Christianity, and pray for their success in well-doing.”— 
We assumed further, that whatever might be the moral 
character of war, ministers, who have taken upon them- 
selves the obligztion named, have not only promised to 
abstain from fighting, but alsoto abstain from encouraging 
others to fight; and from aiding or abetting them in so 
doing. Have they so vowed? Noone will dispute it. 
Do they encourage, aid and abet those who are engaged 
in war, by becoming officers in their company, and re- 
ceiving pay? No one will dispute that. Do they not 
then break their ordination vows? No one will dispute 
that they do. Here, Brother Wilson, is the ‘‘ coherency.” 





THE EASTHAM CAMP-MEETING. 

This meeting in all its attending circumstances, was 
probably the most pleasant and interesting one ever held 
in this part of the country. In order that we might move 
efficiently and harmoniously, each of the Boston Societies 
chose a committee, who together engaged the steamer 
New England, to take passengers to and from the camp- 
meeting. The boat left the wharf in Boston at 4 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, the day on which the meeting 
commenced, and arrived at 10 o’clock. It was a deeply 
interesting scene, to witness the deck of the spacious boat 
covered with men and women, engaged alternately in 
prayer, Christian conversation, and singing to the praise 
of God. In about one hour after the arrival of the boat, 
the 600 passengers, together with all their baggage, pro- 
visions and tents, were rowed to the shore in boats. Not 
the slightest accident occurred to mar the interest of the 
scene. 

The steamboat arrived to take us back about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the next Tuesday. In about two hours 
700 passengers were rowed to the boat from the shore, 
together with all their baggage, the apparatus of tents, 
&e. A vigilant committee was stationed on board the 
boat, who admitted no persons who had not tickets. The 
passage up was very pleasant. The voice of praise to God 
was heard from every part of the great congregation on 
board, ti!l 8 or 9 o’clock. Many then retired to the cab- 
in ; and as there was but little motion of the boat, others 
fell asleep in their places. Occasionally, till the arrival of 
the boat at the city, a hymn of praise would be heard, 
breaking upon the stillness of the scene, with indescriba- 
ble beauty and power. The boat arrived at about 12. 

The Boston committee took upon themselves the risk of 
chartering the boat, for which they agreed to pay $400, 
and likewise the great labor and care of boarding and 
lodging about 400 persons. They did this, in order that 
those who wished to attend the meeting might be accom- 
modated with an agreeable and short passage. The pas- 
sage in packets is in many respects unpleasant, especially 
when two or three days long, as is sometimes the case. 

The Boston committee provided one tent on the ground, 
for persons belonging out of the city, who did not come in 
a company, but singly. This tent soon acquired the ap- 
pellation of the ** Stranger’s Tent.”” These “ strangers” 
soon became intimately acquainted with each other, as is 
always the case with those who really love the Saviour, 
and their meetings were attended with remarkable dis- 
plays of the power of God. About twelve conversions 
took place in this tent, some of which were of a deeply 
interesting character. 

We observed that in those tents where the Wesleyan 
Harp was used, the singing was uncommonly fine. 





[Foreign Correspondence of the Herald. | 
LETTER XI. 

To Mr. William C. Brown, Corresponding Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Methodist Foreign Missionary Society. 
PROTESTANTISM IN SWITZERLAND. 

Paris, JuNE, 1837. 
Decline of the Churches in Switzerland—Singular Commencement 
of a Revival—The little Moravian Church—Conversion of ‘Theo- 
logical Students—Dr. Malan—Establishment of a Theological 

Seminary—Progress of the work in Geneva—Great Missionary 

Seminary at Basle—Blumhart—Canton de Vaud—Birth-place of 

Fletcher. 

My Dear S1r—I mentioned in my last that symptoms 
of a universal reform in the Protestant Church of France, 
are beginning to appear. Evangelical religion is still 
more advanced in the Cantons of Switzerland, and the 
first impulses of the work in France originated in the la- 
bors of Swiss Evangelists. The language of most of the 
Cantons is French, so that the first subjects of the reform 
in Switzerland, were capable of introducing a salutary in- 
fluence into France. In both countries it is in effect but 
one revival, though it had its origin in the venerable seat of 
the Reformation at Geneva. We may therefore speak of 
it, in both places, as a common work, especially as the two 
nations are inimmediate proximity, and form but one field, 
both in language and position, for the Christian laborer. 
The Protestant Churches of Switzerland, in common with 
those of France, had become universally corrupted with 
the neology of the German schools, so that in 1812, not 
one evangelical clergyman preached in the city of Gene- 
va. This strong hold of the Reformation became the very 
rampart of Socinian error, and the seminary in which 
Calvin delivered his lectures, was, and is still, devoted to 
the preperation of Unitarian pastors for the people, and 
the ancient church in which he first blew the trump of the 
reformation, and sent forth its echoes among these Alpine 
mountains, is desecrated by the denial of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. It is melancholy to walk through 
the aisles and apartments of these memorable old edifices, 
and reflect on the strange revolution which has come over 
their character. A neglect if not contempt for the mem- 
ory of Calvin, grew out of these corruptions. His bones 
moulder somewhere in the grave yard of the city, but the 
spot is now actually unknown. 





This was the depressed state of the cause of God ; but 
still in the midst of these corruptions, there were a few of 
lowly habits, but pure hearts and clean hands, who pray- 
ed and wept in secret, for the hurt of the daughter of 
Zion. The light had not entirely gone out—some sparks 
still lingered, out of which has been kindled a fire which 
promises not only to spread through France and to be the 
chief cause of its purification, but has thiown its scintilla- 
tions over most of the heathen world, and is enlarging 
daily. The revival that now prevails there, and has ex- 
tended into this country, commenced in means as simple 
and as apparently feeble as that of the apostles, and the 
founders of Methodism. 


In the year 1817, a small congregation of Moravians, 
amounting to about twelve persons, the remnants of a Mo- 
ravian church, without a preacher or any of the ordinan- 
ces, were discovered meeting together, for the purpose of 
prayer and reading the Scriptures. These assemblies 
were held in a small apartment in a remote part of the 
city. Thus destitute and «little and unknown,” without 
the means of sustaining a minister, they continued for 
years in the midst of religious declension and corruption, 
calling upon God for the outpouring of his spirit, and the 
reformation of his church in that city. 

At last a young man was raised up from among them, 
who began to exhort among the people. A more conve- 
nient room was procured for their meetings, and acces- 
sions were made to their numbers, so that they began to 
excite attention. But at the same time a circumstance 
occurred, to which is chiefly owing the subsequent refor- 
mation. It was the conversion of three of the students of 
the Theological School, who ascribe their awakening en- 
tirely to the reading of the holy Scriptures. It is an in- 
stance of the efficacy of sacred truth to overpower even 
the prejudices of education, and renew at once the views 
and the heart of man. It was the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures that led to the reformation of Luther, to the still la- 
ter one of the Wesleys, and finally to the one which we 
are now contemplating, and which promises to take its 
place by the side of them in the history of the church. 
These young men had never heard of the little Moravian 
church, but being destitute of congenial society in the 
seminary, they sought it elsewhere, and soon found it in 
this obscure but faithful band. Their minister had been 
presented to the national church for ordination, but re- 
fused it. The students began to exhort among them, and 
many were added to the church. The fears of the cor- 
rupt establishment were excited, so that when these young 
men applied for ordination, it was refused them likewise. 
In this emergency the people of their little charge felt at 
liberty to grant them the proper authority to administer 
to them as their pastors. An assembly was held in 1817 
for the purpose, and they were solemnly set apart for the 
ministry of the word. 


This little congregation of Moravians still continued to of- 
fer up prayers for the reformation of the clergy of the estab- 
lished church, and at last were answered by the conver- 
sion of the Rev. Mr. Malan, who had been in the minis- 
try about seven years, and exerted much influence in the 
church, It is remarkable that Mr. Malan’s conversion 
was, like that of the cases above mentioned, the result on- 
ly of the study of the Scriptures. He knew nothing of 
the Moravian church. His increased zeal and evangeli- 
cal views soon excited the prejudice of his brethren, and 
he was expelled from the church. He was reduced to 
great want, but, trusting in God, hired a room where he 
preached the truth as it is in Jesus—a novelty which at- 
tracted not a little attention, and produced an extensive 
effect. Some English friends afterwards advanced money 
for the erection of a chapel, where Dr. Malan now preach- 
es with much success. His writings have a great circu- 
lation, and like the tracts of Wesley are scattering a saving 
influence all through the land. He has compiled an evan- 
gelical hymn book, the excellent tunes of which have got 
hold upon the musical taste of «he Swiss. I have heard 
them on the pianos of the rich, and in the cottages of the 
peasants in all directions, among the Alps. The example 
of Dr. Malan led to the conversion of three other minis- 
ters of the regular church,—Gauson, Galand, and Merle 
d’Aubigne, who were also expelled; two others were 
likewise reformed, but not expelled, from the fear, per- 
haps, that their expulsion might produce the same effect 
which the church authorities desired to avert. Some of 
my most precious reminiscences of that beautiful land 
are connected with my intercourse with these apostolical 
men. I have heard their theological lectures, and taken 
the sacramental elements from their hands, and have felt 
as if I stood in the midst of the men and the circumstances 
of some of the great eras of the church, such as that of 
the Wesleys, or the Reformers. Their spirit is that of the 
first days of the Gospel—their success has been sufficient 
to inspire cheerfulness after their sufferings, and yet there 
is work enough to absorb all their means and attention, 
and the influences of their circumstances blend in a frame 
of mind peculiarly interesting. 

These reformers commenced their work immediately, 
and commenced it in the right way. They knew that the 
great want was spiritual and orthodox pastors. They set 
about providing the means for them, and established a 
Theological Seminary, in opposition to the old one, which 
is entirely under Socinian control. They were enabled 
by assistance from abroad to succeed, and the Institution 
is now in full operation, with the three gentlemen named 
above, acting as Professors. Between twenty-five and 
thirty young men are now pursuing their studies there, 
and six have completed them and left for active labors in 
various places. Nearly all the national clergy of another 
Canton, (that of Vaud,) have countenanced the Institu- 
tion, and have thus placed themselves, to the number, I 
think, of upwards of 200, in the ranks of evangelical reli- 
gion. Meanwhile the small band of Moravians have in- 
creased to about 400, and have raised funds for the edu- 
cation of young men for the ministry. About fifiy evan- 
gelists have gone forth from this remarkable congregation. 
Among them are the names of men whose fame is in all 
the churches, men who have exemplified again the ener- 
gy of the apostolic ministry, such as Felix Neff and Hen- 
ry Pyt, whose biographies have been translated into our 
language. They have sent the voice of the truth over 
the highest Alps, and among the most splendid cities of 
France, and ‘their works do follow them.” There are 
in all about six evangelical congregations now in the city 
of Geneva, including the English one. 

In Basle, on the Rhine, the evangelical churches have 
a Theological Seminary, whose usefulness and fame is in 
all the world. I had but a dry to spend in this city, but 
availed myself of it to present a letter at the Seminary. 
Never will the pleasant associations of that day be forgot- 
ten. The conversation of the venerable and celebrated 
Blumhart, who, tottering with years, still acts as inspec- 
tor of the Institution, was full of the chivalry of the mis- 
sionary work. Long has the fire of its zeal burned in that 
great mind, but it abates not with years. About 200 
young heros have gone forth from under his care, and have 
carried the triumphs of the cross, as he remarked to me, 
‘literally into all the world.” Forty of them have depos- 
ited their bones in the distant fields of their labors, but 
the venerable patriarch still stands in the gates of Israel, 
to point her young men to the strong holds of the Lord. 
Forty are now pursuing their studies for the work. This 
is the most remarkable missionary establishment in the 
world. ‘* What hath God wrought?” 

I have referred to the Canton of Vaud as the chief seat 
of the reformation of religion at present. Nearly all its 
national clergy ere now evangelical, and it is actively en- 
gaged in the labor of Christian usefulness. It is one of 
the most beautiful sections of the shores of the lake of Ge- 
neva, and what with the unexampled beauty of the sce- 
nery, and the religious condition of the place, the Chris- 





tian traveller almost feels himself in an earthly paradise. 














It is an interesting circumstance, especially to the Meth- 
odist traveller, that in this Canton is the native town of 
the pious Fletchere. It is a lovely little village, between 
Geneva and Lausanne, on the north shore of the lake. 
The Jura mountains rise behind it, to the north, and on 
the opposite shore rise the snow covered peaks of the 
Alps. The immediate scenery of the lake and the coast 
is beautifnl beyond description. Itsname is Nyon. Ma- 
dame de la Fletchere, the niece of the Vicar of Madely, 
is still residing on the premises, and preserves many of 
the reminiscences of the place, which are connected with 
the name of her uncle. She has a striking resemblance 
to the portraits of him and is of a similarly devoted spirit. 
Her husband, likewise of the Fletchere family, is a 
wealthy and influential citizen, of great usefulness by his 
Christian benevolence. Who knows but that the prayers 
of the devoted Fletchere are now being answered in the 
revived state of religion in his native Canton? 

I spent a few days, including a Sabbath, in the chief 
city of this Canton, Lausanne, and had much intercourse 
with some of its most zealous ministers. It is celebrated 
for the beauty of its location and is the resort of travellers 
from the other parts of Europe for health and pleasure. I 
met a number of these who were devoted to God, and the 
interviews we had, the views we had to communicate of 
the work of G.d in our different countries, and our broken 
attempts at each other’s languages, and especially the 
spirituality of the conversation of these pious Swiss, ren- 
dered thera peculiarly interesting and profitable. I have 
never met, in any place, with deeper Christian experience 
and more ardent zeal than can be found among these 
mountains. 

I have said that the revival in France commenced and 
is chiefly carried on by laborers from Switzerland. I shall 
in another letter say more on this subject. 

A Memser or THE Y. M. M.F. M.S. 





The Springfield Gazette, in speaking of the approach- 
ing Fair of the Massachusetts Mechanic Association, 
supposes that if one of the Messrs. Ames’ brass twelve 
pounders, lately manufactured by them at their new 
foundry at Cabotville, could be carried down and make 
a report of itself on the Boston Common, it would add 
some eclat to the occasion. 

We hope the time is not far distant, when the exhibi- 
tion, on any such occasion, of instruments of death, made 
for the express purpose of aiding men in readily killing 
each other, will be the occasion of deep grief and sorrow, 
and tend powerfully to mar the hilarity and festivity of 
such an occasion. Will the Massachusetts Mechanic As- 
sociation encourage such things? 





[Correspondence of the Herald.] 


Green Bay, Brown County, } 
Wisconsin Ter. Aug. 19, 1837. 


Br. Brown—The village of Green Bay, stands at the 
head of the body of water bearing the above name, and 
as near as I can ascertain, lies in lat. 44 deg. North, and 
lon. 8 deg. 50’ West from Washington. The number of 
inhabitants is 829, besides a garrison of U. S. soldiers.— 
It is an important commercial town. The government is 
preparing to erect a light-house on a point of land a mile 
below the place, which will afford great security to the 
navigation. This country is remarkably healthy—fine in 
its appearance—possessing superior mill sites—excellent 
lumbering privileges, and fertile farming land, adapted to 
the raising of almost all kinds of common produce except 
Indian corn, and even this can be raised to some extent. 
This country presents a striking contrast to that of the 
south of Illinois, which abounds with fever and ague, and 
is destitute of falls of water sufficient for mills, and in 
some parts is wanting in wood. The people are princi- 
pally from New England; this is pleasant to those who 
emigrate from the same place. 

We are trying to do something in the Temperance 
cause, and in Sabbath School instruction. We havea 
neat and commodious house of worship, just ready todedi- 
cate. It is the first built in this place, except that of the 
Roman Catholics, which is 3 miles from the village of 
Green Bay. Our church has increased some this year, 
and may be said to be in a tolerably good state. 

The Menominee Indians have sold to government three 
millions acres of land lying west of this place. They are 
assembled at the present time sixty miles off, to receive 
their annuity. By unprincipled whites they will proba- 
bly be robbed of a greater part of the money for whiskey : 
thus the more they receive for their land and the land of 
their fathers, the greater the curse. It is a matter of con- 
solation that we have some missionaries, through whose 
instrumentality a portion of the Indians will be saved from 
drunkenness. P. W. NicHous. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE LATE MEETING AT THE “MILLENIAL 
GROVE,” EASTHAM. 

Br. Brown—Supposing the friends of Zion would 
expect some account of this meeting, and being appointed 
by my brethren for this purpose, 1 cheerfully comply, so 
far as circumstances will permit. But how shall I begin? 
Pleasant indeed is the wood, where the birds of various 
note, and beautiful plumage, together chant the great 
Creator’s praise. But here’s a place—an honored place, 
where Christians meet, and fervent, frequent prayer 
ascends the throne, and blessings gracious clothe the 
pious mind. Whose pen shall this describe ?—Such is 
« Millennial Grove.” 0, highly favoring, highly favored 
spot. Here Zion’s friends from various parts have found 
a sweet and happy home ;—a home to some so dear, too 
dear to leave. Hence they linger round when duty calls 
away,—then look again,—then shed a tear, and vow to 
come once more, should Heaven permit. ‘I'll come 
again,” said one,—but oh, my soul! before another year 
perchance that sire may range immortal fields, where 
pleasures never die! 

The location of the encampment was the same as occu- 
pied the Jast year; not in the most pleasant part of the 
grove, to be sure, but then we are happy to say, that ar- 
rangements lave been made for its removal, together 
with such other important improvements as a judicious 
committee may devise. As a practical proof of the in- 
terest felt in this, upwards of $600 were subscribed for 
the purpose. 

The meeting commenced agreeably to appointment, 
on Wednesday, 16th inst., and continued under the most 
favorable auspices of a superintending Providence, until 
the following Tuesday. The public services were intro- 
duced by a very appropriate discourse from Br. Otheman, 
who conducted the meeting with his usual propriety and 
zeal, and whose demeanor throughout is certainly entitled 
to our express commendation. 

Forty-three preachers, and between 1500 and 2000 
members of the church were present during the meet- 
ing. About 40 sermons were delivered from the Stand, 
and perhaps twice that number from the several tents. 
These were mostly furnished in the old-fashioned field- 
preaching style, and accompanied with some of the effect 
of preaching in olden times. Two several evenings in 
particular, when the inclemency of the weather had for- 
bidden a general service at the Stand, and the people 
were congregated beneath the more spacious of the awn- 
ings, we were highly entertained with the preaching of 
Jesus from more than thirty of his ministers at the same 
time. This, as we listened to it from a distance, was 
truly delightful, beyond all power of description. 

The public prayer meetings were certainly of an un- 
usually interesting character. The order and solemnity 
of the spectators—the number and sincerity of the peni- 
tent—the appropriateness, fervency, harmony and effica- 
cy of the petitions offered, were such as we have seldom 
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Witnessed on like occasions. From those sacred circles, 
scores of souls have dated the commencement of their 
spiritual life, O may they ever live in the element which 
encompassed them at the hour of their birth. 

Two public Love Feasts were held during the meeting. 
These were a means of special benefit both to preachers 
and people, as was obvious to every attentive beholder. 
O when shall we all meet again ? 

Monday came—it was the last entire day of the meet- 
ing. After listening to an admirable discourse from Br, 
Taylor, the sailor’s preacher, the afternoon was devoted 
to missionary purposes. And although “ some doubted,” 
supposing the effect might be injurious to the spirituality 
of the meeting, the result proved otherwise ; for immedi- 
ately after the usual addresses, and a collection of more 
than $140 in behalf of the heathen, the congregation re- 
tired, as usual, for public prayers, when the most remark- 
able display of divine power and saving grace fell upon 
the audience, and a large number professed to find deliv- 
erance from the bondage of sin. And no sooner had the 
congregation remeved from the Stand, than a considerable 
number of little boys and girls came marching forward to 
the work of love. These had been collected from the 
several tents by a friend of Sabbath schools, and they too 
were going to ‘prove the Lord” by their offering, 
which amounted to more than $12. Will he not « pour 
them out a blessing?” « Faithful is he who has prom- 
ised, who also will do it.” 

As another prooi that the spirit of our meeting was the 
spirit of genuine Christianity, no sooner did a good brother 
suggest the propriety of aiding our beloved friend, the 
colored preacher of Boston, in the purchase of a suit of 
clothes, than about $40 were forthcoming. For this Br, 
Snowden returned his polite acknowledgements, and 
praised God in view of what he should call his Millenial 
dress. 

One of the most interesting scenes upon the encamp- 
ment was that of the * Bethel” flag waving among the 
trees, as a signal that the mariner too has an interest in 
the Christian “ Millenium.” More than a usual number 
of this class were at the meeting, and not a few of the 
most interesting cases were taken in the gospel net. 

The result of our meeting, according to the best infor- 
mation we could gain, was the conversion of one hundred 
and three souls. About twenty-five were reclaimed from 
a backslidden state, and upwards of twenty professed to 
find the witness of perfect love. To God, in Christ, be 
all the praise. Respectfully, &c. 

A. Binney. 





(> A brother who signs himself ** A Member of the 
N. E. Conference,” asks a number of questions respect- 
ing the removal of preacher’s wives from one place to 
another, and states that during eight years past, he has 
never found the name of a preacher’s wife on the church 
book but once, and never at all on the class book. 

It is not necessary to insert these questions. The an- 
swer to the first, will answer all; which is, that a preach- 
er’s wife upon removing, should take a certificate like any 
other member of the church. If she does not, how can 
her name be entered upon the church book ? 





‘* NEGLECTED, PEELED, AND TRAMPLED AFRICA.” 
—The following touching remarks, we extract from a let- 
ter written by Dr. Savage, a missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Africa. The letter is dated Cape 
Palmas, April 10, 1837. 


**O that the Church at home could for one moment in- 
hale the moral atmosphere of Africa! O that she could 
stand upon this mount, and look down for a moment into 
the valley of dry bones below! Would that the dis- 
tant war-horn, calling upon the benighted African to ex- 
terminating battle, could once strike upon the ear !—that 
one, even a distant glimpse might be had of the more 
than hundred slavers now prowling along these hunted 
coasts, watching like so many bloodhounds of Satan for 
the moment, when to spring upon their unwary and un- 
suspecting victims! O, could it but once be realized that 
here, in the embrace of this vast peninsula, there lies 
struggling in the grasp of moral death one hundred mil- 
lions of human beings—beings with souls immortal—souls 
for whom Christ died upon the cross, how soon would the 
Divine promise be verified! How soon would Ethiopia 
stretch forth her hands to God! : 

“ There is no field within my knowledge more promis- 
ing and ready for a glorious harvest than Western Africa, 
and yet how neglected, how peeled, how trampled upon 
by a world calling itself Christian! O, when I think of 
her moral condition, the dark cloud which broods u 
her millions of undying souls—when I think of other 
fields more distant, with much less claim upon the sym- 
pathies and alms of the American Church, filling up 
with heralds of Christian salvation, I can but think of the 
poor man, who “ who went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves.” I can see the Priest, I can 
see the Levite passing on, but where is the good Samari- 
tan? As I think again, I see our beloved Zion rising and 
shaking off her identity with the former, and putting on 
the charitable, the beautiful, the Christ-like garments of 
the latter. O may the result prove it to be so indeed !— 
Then shall Africa, neglected, despised Africa, soon join 
in the song of the new-born soul, «* Hosanna to the Son 
a —_— is he that cometh in the name of the 





We rarely ever think it our duty to take any notice of 
Mr. Kneeland’s paper, the Investigator. When a man 
pursues a wrong course, or has adopted false sentiments 
through ignorance, there is some encouragement to make 
efforts to reform and restore him. But Mr. Kneeland sins 
against light and truth. He knows what is right, yet 
wilfully persists in the wrong. His case is a most sad 
and lamentable comment on the depravity of the human 
heart. That our readers may see by what a spirit he is 
actuated, and what a heartless Jampooner an infidel can 
be, we copy the following paragraph :— 


Tue Ist or SepremBeER, (this day) is to be observed 
by the Orthodox as a day of ‘fasting, humiliation and 
prayer.” The occasion of another Fast, in addition to the 
one given by the religious Governors in New England, is 
said to be on account of the “low state of religion in the 
land.” Orthodoxy is certainly rather low at the present 
time—low in grace, and much lower in funds. But if it 
is to be raised by paayer, we are inclined to believe they 
will find it rather up-hill work—barder even than stem- 
ming the Niagara current at the falls. However, there 
is no great harm in trying. It will, perbaps, ease them a 
little to pour out their hearts in fervent supplication, and 
be the means of purging their stomachs of the bitterness 
created by the operations of that confounded General As- 
sembly. 





Tue Farm Scuoo..—Among the many disciplinary 
institutions of which Boston may be justly proud, is the 
Farm School, an institution, the object of which, says the 
Mercantile Journal, ‘‘is to rescue boys from the abodes 
of poverty, and the haunts of infamy, and furnish them 
with the elementary principles of education—direct them 
in the paths of morality and piety, and learn them to la- 
bor, to be industrious, and to become useful members of 
society. The Journal states that the whole number pres- 
ent now is 105. The farm contains 140 acres, and the 
work is dune principally by the boys, there being but two 
men employed to do the heavy work. 





Tue Scnoou, Dinner.—We learn from the Mercan- 
tile Journal, that at the School Dinner, large quantities of 
Champagne wine, which is very costly, were drunk by 
those present. The citizens have to pay for this in the 
shape of atax. Will the expense of the wine for this 
dinner be given in our next Report of City expendi- 
tures? 





Base Fasrication.—In the Herald of August 23d, 
we published a thrilling account of the loss of the steamer 
Ben Sherrod, which purported to be from an eye witness. 
The Atlas states that the story is an audacious fabrica- 
tion, got up in the N. Y. Herald office, by some un- 
principled narrative monger. 
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ERRATA 

Br. Brown—In my reply to’ 
lished in the Herald of August 9 
errors occur, of sufficient import 
cation of the following errata :— 

Ist page, 4th column, 44th line 
so read despozo. 

In the 68th line, same column, 
read fallacia accidentis. 

2nd page, Ist column, 12th li 
Eurygetema read Euergetema. 

In the same page, 2d column, 2 
“hypocritical legerdemain,” read 
main.” 
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mn by Dr. Savage, a missionary of the Protestant 
| Church in Africa. The letter is dated Cape 
April 10, 1837. 


it the Church at home could for one moment in- 
moral atmosphere of Africa! O that she could 
yn this mount, and look down for a moment into 
yy of dry bones below! Would that the dis- 
horn, calling upon the benighted African to ex- 
ng battle, could once strike upon the ear !—that 
na distant glimpse might be had of the more 
dred slavers now prowling along these hunted 
vatching like so many bloodhounds of Satan for 
ent, when to spring upon their unwary and un- 
ig victims! O, could it but once be realized that 
the embrace of this vast peninsula, there lies 
g in the grasp of moral death one hundred mil- 
uman beings—beings with souls immortal—souls 
| Christ died upon the cross, how soon would the 
romise be verified! How soon would Ethiopia 
orth her hands to God! 

e is no field within my knowledge more promis- 
eady for a glorious harvest than Western Africa, 
iow neglected, how — how trampled upon 
id calling itself Christian! O, when I think of 
| condition, the dark cloud which broods upon 
ons of undying souls—when I think of other 
re distant, with much léss claim upon the sym- 
ind alms of the American Church, filling up 
alds of Christian salvation, I can but think of the 
» who “ who went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
fell among thieves.” I can see the Priest, I can 
sevite passing on, but where is the good Samari- 
} I think again, I see our beloved Zion rising and 
ff her identity with the former, and putting on 
table, the beautiful, the Christ-like garments of 
*. O may the result prove it to be so indeed !— 
ll Africa, neglected, despised Africa, soon join 
ng of the new-born soul, ‘* Hosanna to the Son 
—Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 





rely ever think it our duty to take any notice of 
eland’s paper, the Investigator. When a man 
a wrong course, or has adopted false sentiments 
ignorance, there is some encouragement to make 
‘reform and restore him. But Mr. Kneeland sins 
light and truth. He knows what is right, yet 
persists in the wrong. His case is a most sad 
entable comment on the depravity of the human 
That our readers may see by what a spirit he is 
|, and what a heartless lampooner an infidel can 
sopy the following paragraph :— 

ist or SepTremBER, (this day) is to be observed 
Orthodox as a day of “fasting, humiliation and 
> The occasion of another Fast, in addition to the 
en by the religious Governors in New England, is 
ye on account of the “ low state of religion in the 
Orthodoxy is certainly rather low at the present 
ow in grace, and much lower in funds. But if it 
raised by paayer, we are inclined to believe they 
lit rather up-hill work—harder even than stem- 
e¢ Niagara current at the falls. However, there 
eat harm in trying. It will, perhaps, ease them a 
pour out their hearts in fervent supplication, and 
means of purging their stomachs of the bitterness 
by the operations of that confounded General As- 





Farm Scuoo..—Among the many disciplinary 
ions of which Boston may be justly proud, is the 
School, an institution, the object of which, says the 
tile Journal, ‘‘is to rescue boys from the abodes 
rty, and the haunts of infamy, and furnish them 
e elementary principles of education—direct them 
vaths of morality and piety, and learn them to la- 
be industrious, and to become useful members of 

The Journal states that the whole number pres- 
wis 105. The farm contains 140 acres, and the 
dune principally by the boys, there being but two 
ployed to do the heavy work. 





Scuoo. Dinner.—We learn from the Mercan- 
rnal, that at the School Dinner, large quantities of 
agne wine, which is very costly, were drunk by 
resent. The citizens have to pay for this in the 
f atax. Will the expense of the wine for this 
be given in our next Report of City expendi- 


> Faprication.—!In the Herald of August 23d, 
lished a thrilling account of the loss of the steamer 
errod, which purported to be from an eye witness. 
las states that the story is an audacious fabrica- 
ot up in the N. Y. Herald office, by some un- 
led narrative monger. 
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THE VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING. 

Br. Brown—Other claims upon my time have hither- 
to prevented my furnishing for your columns a sketch of 
the late Camp-meeting held on the Vineyard. | 

The grove selected for this meeting, is one of the most 
charming I have ever witnessed. I have attended forty 
camp-meetings, save one, but have never before seen 80. 
peautiful a spot for this sacred purpose. An intelligent 
yisiter of the meeting last year, called it “the beautiful— | 
yes, more than beautiful grove. Such a grove,” said he, ' 
«{ did not know that New England contained.” This [ 
pronounce to be one of the best locations for a grove meet- 
ing | have ever known. It is accessible by water from 
every direction, and cut off by a natural barrier from the 
populous towns, whence we are usually annoyed by the 
« baser sort of fellows.” The sheriff of the county is an 
influential member of the church, and his presence is 
sufficient to command the most perfect order. 

Many of our friends assembled on Monday, though the 
weather was quite unpromising, and erected most of their 
tents. The aumber of tents was small, there being but 
twelve, and the number of people proportionably small, 
owing doubtless to the forbidding appearances of the 
weather. The number of preachers was seventeen. On 
Wednesday and Friday the rain prevented the holding of 
public meetings. There were several sermons, however, 





delivered in the largest tents, and the remainder ot the 
time spent in prayer meetings, and speaking meetings, 
after the manner of the love-feast. It was thought, so far 
9: the members were concerned, that the rainy portions of 
tho time -vere the most profitable. Thursday was a fine 
surny day, which gave the people from the adjacent 
neig!s!:orhood an opportunity of attending to hear several 
impressive sermons, which evidently produced a good in- 
fluence on the interested hearers. The largest congre- 
gation at any time was supposed to consist of about two 
thousand persons. Perhaps the same number of members 
never became more deeply engaged in striving for the 
higher attainments in grace, on any like occasion, than on 
this. There seemed to be a universal spirit of agonizing 
prayer for “all the mind of Christ.” Nor was this shed 
forth upon the people in vain. Before the meeting closed, 
the language of victory was heard on every side. The 
number of conversions was probably about twenty. 

On Saturday morning, pursuant to previous arrange- 
ment, the people were called to the stand to unite in 
prayer and praise, and to listen to an address from our 
venerable father Kent. He addressed the people for 
about thirty minutes, in his usual happy style. His words 
were attended with a holy unction to the souls of the be- 
lieving multitude. Nothing could be more appropriate, 
than the advice which dropped from his lips at this parting 
scene. 

After lingering about this hallowed spot for an hour or 
two during which time the incessant sound of praise was 
reverberating through the foliage of the grove, and the 
tents were striking, the people embarked for their respec- 
tive homes, to carry and scatter a sanctifying influence in 
their societies and neighborhoods. P. CRANDALL, 


Secretary of the meeting. 
New Bedford, Aug. 29. 





Provincetown.—Rev. I. M. Bidwell writes as fol- 
lows from Provincetown :— The work of God is still 
progressing among us, and the church is greatly revived 
and quickened. Backsliders are reclaimed, poor sin- 
ners are brought to rejoice in a sin-pardoning God. Quite 
a number are now inquiring what they must do to be 
saved, and we are praying that this work may go on, until 
every poor sinner in this place is brought to the knowl- 
edge of salvation.” 





(cr We have a precious trio out upon us for our short 
article in the Herald of the 23d ult. about the Rev. Mr. 
Avery. The Investigator, the Trumpet, and the Olive 
Branch, have each come out upon us, and their articles 
chime in as much harmony, as if they were brethren of 
the same family. 

As we suppose the first really misconceived our article, 
we will explain it tohim. The Trumpet published an ar- 
ticle saying, that ‘the Methodists have at last determin- 
ed to acknowledge” Mr. Avery as a preacher. This 
gave rise to an impression that there had been a re-ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Avery’s standing in the. church, 
which was what we intended tocorrect. We said he had 
been neither acknowledged nor condemned ; by which 
we meant, that there had been no change in respect to 
his standing, except the mere change from the travelling 
to the local ministry. We do not know as we have now 
made the matter sufficiently plain for Mr. Kneeland’s 
comprehension. It is hard explaining a thing to the sat- 
isfaction of one who wishes to misconstrue. 

The Trumpet is loud in its condemnation of Mr. Avery 
and the Methodists—for Mr. Whittemore would not care 
a copper for the man, if he could not hope through him 
to throw odium on the denomination. He says, “ In our 
opinion, they are guilty as a body—they have as a body 
sustained Avery.” He would have us sacrifice the man, 
Wwe suppose, whether guilty or not; at least, we have no 
doubt, he would abandon to the storm of popular indigna- 
tion the purest and holiest man living, however strong his 
convictions of his innocence, to secure himself and his 
denomination from popular reproach. 

The character of a man who would labor to introduce 
hisown private quarrel, to excite a prejudice against a 
man who was on trial for his life, will shield the editor 
of the Olive Branch from any further notice. 





ERRATA. 

Br. Brown—In my reply to Professor Whedon, pub- 
lished in the Herald of August 9th, several typographical 
errors occur, of sufficient importance to justify the publi- 
cation of the following errata :— 

Ist page, 4th column, 44th line from the top, for despo- 
80 read despozo. 

In the 68th line, same column, for fallacia accidentio 
read fallacia accidentis. 

2nd page, Ist column, 12th line from the bottom, for 
Eurygetema read Euergetema. 

In the same page, 2d column, 26th line from the top, for 
“hypocritical legerdemain,” read “ hypercritical legerde- 
main.” F. P. Tracy. 





DestrucTION oF A PrintinG OrFicr.—On the 
2ist ult., about noon-day, the office of the Observer, a 
Presbyterian paper published at Alton, IIl., was mobbed, 
and the materials of the office entirely destroyed. Mr. 
Lovejoy, the editor, ts an abolitionist, and has published 
some articles against slavery, &c. This act of these cour- 
ageous men, will probably do more to build up the anti- 
slavery cause in that section of the ‘country, than all pre- 
vious efforts combined. 





(> Three of the principal innholders at Nahant, were 
fined last week forty-five dollars each, for selling ardent 
spirits without a license. 





> The long article on our first page, relating to Edu- 
cation, is inserted at the particular request of one of our 
Preachers, who is deeply interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. It will be especially interesting to students of col- 
leges and academies, a large number of whom are readers 
of the Herald, 





Universalist ministers—dancing—praying, §&c.—D. 
D. Smith, pastor of the Universalist church in this city, 
having ina public paper, recommended dancing as an 
anusement for ministers and others, and having been 
asked by a neighboring print, whether he would have 
the dunce opened with prayer, replies,—* Certainly. It 
would seem to hallow the amusement.’’—Zion’s Advo- 


General Intelligence. 








Deaths by Drowning.—On Friday morning last Wm. 

Johnson, a boatman, aged about 40 years, was found 
drowned in his boat under Ripley’s wharf, near Commer- 
cial-st. He left his residence, in the rear of Commercial 
street, about 5 o’clock Thursday afternoon. It is sup- 
posed from his appearance when found, that he fastened 
his boat to the end of the wharf at low tide, and then 
went to sleep in it, and the tide rising afterwards brought 
the boat up under the wharf, where it filled and caused 
his death. 
About half past 5 o’clock same morning, a young wo- 
man about 20 years of age, very neatly clad, was found 
floating in the water opposite the nail factory on the mill 
dam. She proved to be the young woman who suddenly 
left her parents’ residence in Pleasant-st., on Wednesday 
afternoon last. Her name is Sarah Jane Johnson, and at 
the time she absconded was in a deranged state of 
mind, 


Coal.— During the past week there were over ten thou- 
sand tons of Coal received at this port, chiefly from the 
Schuylkill and Nova Scotia. There is every prospect 
that we shall have a superabundance of coal the coming 
winter, and that it will be much cheaper than it has been 
for several years past. 


Steamboat Accident.—A melancholy accident took 
place on the Mississippi on the 15th inst. The Steamer 
Dubuque, Captain Smoker, on her passage from St. Louis 
to Galena, collapsed the flue of her larboard boiler, by 
which accident twenty-two persons were dreadfully scald- 
ed, sixteen of whom are since dead. It is said that the 
boat was proceeding along under her ordinary head of 
steam, when the explosion took place. The pilot imme- 
diately put the boat ashore, and effected a landing. A let- 
ter in the National Intelligencer says :—** As soon as the 
noise of the explosion had subsided, and it was possible to 
make their way to the after part of the boiler deck, an 
examination was made, when it was found that the whole 
had been literally cleared of freight, and every thing 
which stood in the way. The unfortunate deck passen- 
gers were all terribly scalded, together with the cooks 
and several of the hands. Many of them in their agony 
fled to the shore, stripped themselves of their clothes, tear- 
ing off with them much of the skin. It was several 
hours before any of them died; and not until a boat could 
be dispatched to Bloomington, and return, that medical 
assistance could be obtained.” y 


The National Intelligencer says that members of Con- 
gress are making their appearance at the seat of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bell and Mr. Polk of Tenn. will probably 
both be candidates for the Speaker’s chair, and are already 
in Washington; as also Messrs. Cushing, Fletcher and 
Parmenter of this State. Few will be absent on the first 
day of the session on Monday next.—Mer. Jour. 


An agent of a Bible Society in Marion county, was 
taken up in Miller county in this State, a few days since, 
for distributing Bibles, and fined sixty dollars. The cir- 
cumstances as stated, are,—that the individual accused 
had distributed about seventy dollars worth of Bibles, and 
had sold to the amount of three dollars to those who would 
not take the Bibles as a gift. For this he was arrested 
under the law against ss without a license, and 
fined as above stated. The Governor remitted the fine. 
—St. Louis Rep. 

American Vessels Lost.—During the violent hurricane 
in the Windward I[slands, in the early part of August, five 
American vessels, and twenty-eight belonging to other 
nations were totally lost in the harbor of St. Johns, Porto 
Rico—together with twenty-one lives, 


Great Fire at Washington, Geo.—News was received 
in this city on Sunday last, that the village of Washington, 
capital of Wilkes county, 50 miles W. N. W. of Augusta, 
was visited with a disastrous fire on the 25th ult. which 
destroyed about 30 houses. The loss is estimated at 
$50.000. 


The Legislature of Alabama, at its recent session, have 
passed a law, providing that if any person, with a Bowie 
knife, ‘Arkansas tooth pick,’ or any weapon resembling 
the same, shall cut or stab another person, by reason of 
which he dies, it shall be adjudged murder, and the of- 
fender shall suffer the same, as if the killing had been by 
malice aforethought. The act likewise prescribes a pen- 
alty for the sale of such weapons. 


The Halifax Novascotian says :—‘‘ Our banks pay spe- 
cie again, and confidence and good feelings, have taken 
the place of bickering and distrust.” 


The Baltimore Gazette says that the harvest is now near- 
ly completed, and the expectations of the farmer have 
been more than realized. We are informed by a gentle- 
man who has passed through the State of Ohio, that the 
crops of all kinds of grain, have proved remarkably heavy, 
and the harvesting very fortunate. 


The Tiger not Killed yet '—We learn from the Barn- 
stable Patriot, that more sheep have been killed since the 
wolf was shot—and tracks of a larger animal have been 
seen—which seems to confirm the old story that not long 
since a tiger, a wolf and a hyena escaped from a vessel off 
the cape, and entered the woods. The Cape Codmen 
should turn out, en masse, and have a general hunt. 


Hurricane.—There was a tremendous gale of wind at 
Norfolk, on Saturday, 19th ult. which did much damage, 
particularly to corn, fences, trees, and chimneys. It is 
thought that the shipping on the coast must have suffered 
severely. 


There was a severe gale in Charleston, S. C. on the 
18th ult. which did much damage to the shipping in the 
harbor. The Charleston Mercury says the force of the 
wind drove the waves completely over many of the 
wharves—levelling trees, and blowing the tiles and slates 
from the roofs of many of the houses, and we fear doing 
great damage to the crops. 


Consumption.—The following is said to be an effectual 
remedy, and will in time completely eradicate the disor- 
der. Live temperately—avoid spirituous liquors—wear 
flannel next the skin—and take, every morning, half a 
pint of new milk, mixed with a wine glass full of the ex- 
pressed juice of green hoarhound. One who has tried it 
says,—* Four weeks’ use of the hoarhound and milk re- 
lieved the pains of my breast, gave me to breathe deep, 
long, and free, strengthened and harmonized my voice, 
and restored me to a better state of health than I had en- 
joyed for years.”"—Albany Daily Advertiser. 


English Mission to China.—The hostility of the Chi- 
hese government to the admission of ministers of the 
Christian religion into that country, does not seem to have 
the effect of checking the zeal of the missionary societies. 
We perceive that the London Missionary Society have 
lately put forth a notice that they are solicitous to obtain 
well qualified medical men, of decided piety, and capable 
of performing the most important operations in surgery, 
to labor as missionaries in China.—Mer. Jour. 


Civil War.—It is stated that within the last four years, 
there have been over two thousand engagements between 
the Carlists and Christinos in Spain—in which upwards 
of two hundred thousand men have been killed! In this 
case the term civil war must surely be a misnomer—such 
a war must be a most uncivil one. 


The Prussian government have lately issued an ordi- 
nance to dismiss every functionary from office who shall 
be seen intoxicated. We think the thing would work 
well here, and especially would it promote that favorite 
political maxim, rotation in office. 


The National Intelligencer mentions the death of John 
Floyd, late governor of Virginia, which took place at the 
Sweet Springs, on Wednesday, the 16th ult. 





FOREIGN. 
By the packet ship Quebec, London papers to the eve- 
ning of Aug. 4th, have been received at New York. 


London, .lug. 4.—The foreign papers brought by this 
morning’s mails furnish some details of serious interest 
with reference to the progress and decrease of the chole- 
ra, in the respective localities. Letters from Rome to the 
20th ult., represent the inhabitants as in the greatest ter- 
ror, in consequence of a report that the cholera had man- 
ifested itself within eight leagues of that city. The Pon- 
tifical Government had been officially informed that the 
disease had broken out at Garighano or Liri, an! Bene- 
vento, and it had consequently established a great sanito- 
ry cordon at Valinotova. 


A letter of the 18th ult., from Naples, published in the 
Augsburg Gazette, gives intelligence of the 16ih from 
Palermo, to the effect that the cholera was on the decline 
in that city, where the number of deaths amounted to not 
more than 500 per day. The number of fatal cases had 
previousty been 1500 and 1800 daily, and from the middle 
of June to the middle of July, 19,000 individuals alto- 
gether had died of the dise:se. Among the last victims 
to the cholera at Naples, was M. de Vignet, the Sardinian 





cale, 


Ambassador to the Neapolitan Court. 





Letters from Smyrna mention that the crews of some of 
the vessels had suffered from cholera. The plague had 
lost some of its ravaging power both at Smyrna and at 
Constantinople. Mr. Dwight, however, the American 
missionary, was among its victims. 


Mr. Buckingham was expected to leave Liverpoo! for 
this country in one of the packets during the month of 
August. 








EASTHAM CAMP-GROUND. 
DIMENSIONS OF TENTS. 

The committee whose business is to make the contem- 
plated improvements of the Millennial Grove, take this 
Opportunity to request those societies who intend to have 
one or more tents upon the ground the next season, to for- 
ward to the subscriber immediately, if they have not done 
it before, a statement of the dimensions of such tents. 
As it is purposed to publish a chart representing the di- 
mensions of the ground, and designating the situation and 
dimensions of each tent, with the names of their respec- 
tive owners, it is very necessary that the above request 
be complied with as soon as possible, that the chart refer- 
red to may be prepared without delay. 
Please to direct to the care of the editor of Zion’s Her- 
ald. Isaac Harpina. 
Boston, Sept. 1. 





BOSTON DISTRICT. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS—SECOND QUARTER. 


Cambridge, Sept. 8. 
Dorchester, ss , 10. 
Dighton, “« 16, 17. 
Taunton, s« §=6.18, 19. 
Bridgewater, s §=6—6. 220, 21. 
Stoughton and Easton,” at Stoughton, ss 23, 24. 
Malden Centre, Medford and Chelsea, « = 30,7 

at Chelsea, Oct, 1 
Hingham, Cohasset* and Hull, at2 ,, 7. 8 

Hingham, com 
Weymouth, s =610, 11. 
Abington, s 12, 13. 
Scituate Harbor, “14, 15. 
Marshfield and N. W. Duxbury, at? ,, 16, 17 

N. W. Duxbury,, a te 
Pembroke, se 18. 
Duxbury, 21, 22. 
Boston, Church-street, “ 23. 
Malden North, ss 28, 29. 
Andover, * 31,Nov.1. 
Bradford, Nov. 2. 
West Newbury, ad 3. 
Newburyport, a 4, 5. 
Newbury, “s 7, 8. 
Topsfield, ss 9. 
Ipswich, ss 10. 
Gloucester, ss I, 12. 
Boston, Bromfield-street, “ 13. 
Charlestown, ss 14, 15. 
South Boston, ss 18, 19. 
Newton, “ 24. 
Watertown, «= 25, 26. 
Boston, Blossom-street, “ 27. 
Lynn, Wood End, Dec. 2, 3. 
Saugus, se 4, 
Lynn, South-street, ss 5. 
Lynn, Common, ee 6, % 
Marblehead, ss 8. 
Salem, ad 9, 10. 
Boston, Bennett-street, ss 11. 


B. Orneman, P. E. 
Salem, August 25, 1837. 
N. B.—In conformity to the directions of our Discipline, 
it is respectfully requested that “the official minister or 
preacher, at every quarterly meeting, read the names of 
those that are received into the church, and also those 
that are excluded therefrom.” 





* Lecture at Easton, Sept, 22—at Cohasset, Oct. 8—at Hull, 
Oct. 9. The preactier at Hingham will please to give notice 
accordingly, and have a representation from each place at the 
Q. M. Conference on the 7th. 





NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS—SECOND QUARTER. 


Monument, Sept. 20. 
Falmouth, « 21. 
Nantucket, ss 628, 24.* 
Holmes’ Hole, ‘s 27. 
Chilmark, “6 29. 
Edgartown, 30, Oct. 1. 
Wareham, Oct. 4. 
Sandwich, at Scusset, se . & 
Head of the River, se 10. 
New Bedford, Fourth street, “« $11, 12. 
Fairhaven Village, se 614, 15.* 
Westport, ss 617, 18. 
Portsmouth, e 861, 22.° 
Newport, ss 624, 25. 
Fall River, ss 28, 29,* 
New Bedford, Elm street, «© 630, 31. 
Rochester, Nov. 1. 
Barnstable town, “ 4, 5.° 
South Varmouth, “6 7, 8. 
Chatham, se 10. 
Harwich, ss 1, 12.* 
Orleans, ss 14, 
South Truro, “« 615, 16. 
Provincetown, ss 618, 19.* 
Truro, 66 21. 
Wellfleet, ss 622, 23. 
South Wellfleet, se 24. 
Eastham, “625, 26.* 


F. Urpuam, P. Elder. 
South Yarmouth, dug. 29, 1837. 





* Sunday. 





PROVIDENCE DISTRICT. 
QUARTEBLY MEETINGS—SECOND QUARTER. 


Pawtucket, Sept.30 Oct.1. 
Providence West, Oct. 1, 2. 
East Greenwich, “ 7, & 
Centreville, se 8, 9. 
Warren, « = 14, 15. 
Bristol, ad 16, 17. 
East Providence, bd 18. 
Walpole, < 8621, 22. 
Manstield, ss 23, 24. 
Hopkinton, “< = 28, 29. 
Holliston, «= = 29, 30. 
Uxbridge, Nov. 2, 3. 
Millbury, - 4, 5. 
Worcester, ‘6 5, 6. 
Oxford, se > & 
Woonsocket, i 9, 10. 
Cumberland, “« 1, 12. 
Weston, “« = -'18, 19. 
Needham, « 2, 21. 
Sudbury, « 22, 23. 
Marlborough and Lunenburg, “25, 26. 
Lowell, Dec. 2, 3. 
Ashburnham, ad 9, 10. 


D. Krusurn, P. E. 
Weston, Jug. 30, 1837. 





CAMP-MEETINGS. 
At Eastrorp, Conn., Monday, Sept. 11. 
At Deerine, N. H., Monday, Sept. 11. 
At Casor, Vr., Monday, Sept. 11. 
At Harrvanp, Vrt., Monday, Sept. 11. 
At BarrineTon, N. H., Monday, Sept. 18. 
At ALeExanpriA, N. H., Monday, Sept. 18. 
At Loupon, N. H., Monday, Sept. 18. 





INFORMATION WANTED.—A young man by the name 
of Uriah Johnson, left Liverpool, N.S., in the beginning 
of May, 1836, intending to visit the State of Illinois, and 
return ir November following ; he wrote to his wife from 
Boston, 20th of May, stating he had engaged work for a 
few days, and would then proceed on his journey, since 
which time his friends have not been able to discover any 
trace whereby they can forma conjecture what end he 
has made. He was a wheelwright by trade, also handy 
at joiners’ work—stout in person—light contplexion— 
quick spoken—of steady habits—active and industrious— 
and a neat workman. Any intelligence of his fate com- 
municated by letter, directed to James B. Mc Leod, Liv- 
erpool, N. Scotia, will be immediately handed to his dis- 
consolate wife. 





A Carp.—The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of thirty-eight dollars, collected at the Eastham 
cainp-meeting, through the kind exertions of Rev. E. W. 


c othes. SAMUEL SNOWDEN. 





Boston, Sept. 4. 


_ 


Stickney, for the purpose of providing him with a suit of | 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
Tracy, 2—R. W. Allen—L. Waters—E. Adams—P. W. 
Nichols—* A Lover of Consisteney*—D. Kilburn—F. 
Upham—l. M, Bidwell--H. Mayo—k. A. Rice—J. Al- 
len—C. Dustin—T. W. Tucker—S, E. Pike—J. Perkins 
(your paper has been seut regularly since Conference) — 


A. Morgan—R. Bowen—H. P. Barker—W. Cobb—P. 
West. 





CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED By D. S. Kinc.—-P. 
Bennett—Justitia—W. R. Stone—W. F. Farrineton—J. 
McLellan—W. C. Larrabee—W. Fisk—B. Bancroft—l. 
M. Bidwell—T. H. Mudge—A Teacher—T. Mason & 
G. Lane—J. T. Pettee—S. Puffer—S. Holman. 


Books FORWARDED.—Every order for books has been 


answered according to given directions. Bissell Bancroft’s 
package sent by * Citizen’s Line” from Worcester. 








MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. John Champney, jr. to Miss Maria S. 
Wells; Mr. Andrew Pollard to Miss Elizabeth N. Cutts ; 
Mr. Joseph M. Colman to Miss Lucretia Hubbard; Mr. 
Joseph Fisk, of Medway, to Miss Mary Allen, of Hollis- 
ton; Capt. Wm. Joseph Dorr, of Dorchester, to Miss Al- 
mira Horton, of Boston; Mr. George Hale to Miss Sarah 
C. Draper; Mr. John T. Harlow to Miss Lucy Wingate ; 
on Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. Holman, Mr. Benjamin 
Whelden, of this city, to Miss Amelia Blackburn, late of 
Amesbury. 

In East Cambridge, Capt. Thomas W. Hunt to Mrs. 
Hannah G. Johnson, both of this city. 

In Roxbury, Mr. John Collins to Miss Lucy Ann Bald- 
win. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr. George H. Childs, of Carles- 
town, to Miss Emeline Fellows; Mr. Wm. W. Alcott to 
Miss Deborah B. Bangs; Mr. Roland Litchfizld, jr. to 
Miss Sarah Ann Nichols, beth of C. 

; > Salem, Mr. John F. Andrew to Miss Louisa M. De- 
and. 








DIED, 
In this city, Mrs. Sarah, widow of Mr. Isaac Adams, 
95; Miss Augusta B. Kehoe, 21; Mrs. Eliza Bussey, 
wife of Mr. John C. Dexter, 28; Mrs. Hannah Greene, 
33; Mr. Thomas Warland, of Cambridge, 80; Mrs. Lucy 
Hudson, 50; Mr. Sarah M. wife of Dr. Theodore Dexter, 
50; Mrs. Sarah H. Ellis, 43; Mrs. Mary Ann Slade, 27 ; 
Mrs. Mary Jackson Turner, wife of Dr. Wm. Clark, 45; 
after a severe illness of 3 months, Mrs. Hannah S. wife 
of Mr. Winthrop E. Jemerson, 34. 
Deaths in this city for the week ending Sept. 2, males 
18, females 27, stillborn 2. 
In Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Sam’! P. 
Thompson, 22. 
In Brighton, Mrs. Susan P. wife of Mr. Geo. C. Lee, 25. 
In Cambridge, Mrs. Lydia Appleton, formerly of this 
city, 70. 
In Lynn, Miss Betsey Chase, 88—found dead in her 
bed; Mr. Ezra Hersey, of East Cambridge—killed by his 
wagon running over him while at work on the rail road. 

In Salem, Mrs. Ruth wife of Mr. Stephen Driver, 67. 

In Lexington, Mrs. Abigail Simonds, 66; very sudden- 
ly, Mr. Benjamin Simonds, 23. 

In Groton, very suddenly, Miss Charlotte Pierce, 21. 

In Methuen, very suddenly, Mrs. Mary A. wife of the 
Hon. John Tenney, 32. 

In Shelburne, by suicide, while mentally deranged, 
having been so for more than a year, Mrs. Lucy, wile of 
Mr. Samuel Bardwell, 46. 

Died in Readtield, Me., on the 15th ult., Harriet R. 
Dalton, eldest daughter of Caleb and M. H. Dalton, of 
Dorchester, Mass., aged 3 years and 6 months. 

1t’s done, dear mother! all thy care, 

Thy anxious watchings, toils, and pains ; 

It’s done for me! I’m happy, where 

Immortal health and pleasure reigns, 

Tis done, dear father! now I need 

No more thy kind supporting arms, 

To soothe my pains, and lull my head ; 

I’m going far from earthly harms, 

And when my mother’s life is o’er, 

And when my father’s race is run, 

Ill greet them on the heavenly shore, 

And sing with them, it’s done! it’s done ! 
Coimunicated 

Dorchester, Mass., Sept. 1. 

In New Boston, N. H., Mrs. Mary Peabody, 86. 

In New York, Capt. Zephan Haden, of Nantucket, 63. 

In Paris, 12th July, Rev. Samuel H. Stearns, formerly 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 











Ship WVews. 
PORT OF BOSTON. 
Mownpay, Aug. 28, 


Arrived, Brigs Rovena, Harmon, and Atlas, Norton, 
Philad ;—Schs Edward, Packard, Bridgeport, C B; Su- 
sannah, Foster, Richmond; Wm Allen, Cook, Rappaha- 
nock; Edw Everett, Baltimore; Rising Sun, Angelica, 
Maytlower, Magnolia, Maria, Lucy & Abigail, Mercy 
and Susan, Philad ; Comet, Bath; Everlina, Portland. 

Cleared, Schs Arlitta, Howes, Bridgeport, C B; Jas- 
per, Mount Desert ; Candid, Philad. 


Toespay, Aug. 29. 
Arrived, Ships Bombay, Wippen, Manilla; Deucalion, 
Thayer, Havana; Jacob Perkins, Shoof, Sydney ;—Bark 
Rouble, Benson, Cronstadt ;—Brigs Carthage, Toppan, 
do; Commerce, Dashiell, Charleston ;—Schs Village, El- 
dridge, Baltimore; Fancy, N York; Consul, Augusta ; 
Banner, Hallowell ; Wm Barker, Bath. 

Cleared, Ship Cowper, Henchman, Savannah ;—Brigs 
Blucher, Reed, and Agnes, Doane, Sydney; Sabra, Al- 
len Bangs, Richmond ;—Schs Cape Fear, Horton, St Pe- 
ters; Pequot, N York; Mary, Hartford; Comet, Belfast ; 
Union, Bath. 

Wepnespay, Aug. 30. 

Arrived, Barks Palinure, Macloon, Pictou; Chief, El- 
dridge, Charleston; Hellespont, Trott, Bath ;—Brigs Geo 
Ryan, White, Marseilles; Sarah Williams, Ellis, Cienfue- 
gos; Cordelia, Clapp, Trinidad ; Roque, Pendleton, Syd- 
ney, CB; Baltimore, Taylor, Baltimore ; Ceylon, Granite 
and Lodi, Philad; Enterprise, Bangor ;—Schs Chickata- 
but, Harding, Key West ; New Union, Chase, Bath, NC; 
Commerce, Swan, Rappahannock ; Wm Young, Somers, 
Richmond ; Fort Hill, Baker, Fredericksburg ; Ceres and 
Queen, Baltimore; Elizabeth, North Branch, Swan and 
Caroline, Philad; Grecian, Albany; Tremont, Reeside, 
Compliance and Norman, N York; Edw Preble and Poto- 
mae, Eastport; Challenge, Calais; Fair Lady, Bangor ; 
Roxana, Thomaston; Helen, Bath; Ploughboy, Kenne- 
bunk; Frances, N Bedford. 

Tuurspay, Aug. 31. 

Arrived, Ships Sidney, Cowan, and St Mark, Holmes, 
Liverpool; Margaret Forbes, King, do;—Brigs Gen Boli- 
var, Nason, Sydney; Mentor, Stevens, Philad ;—Schs 
Rowena, Young, Rappahannock ; Consul, Philad; Roch- 
ester, N York; Inspector, Mount Desert; Albion, Dam- 
ariscotta. 

Cleared, Bark Hebron, Burwell, N Orleans ;—Brigs 
Africa, Ingersoll, St Jago; Joseph, Smith, Sydney; Pa- 
tapsco, Baltimore ;—Schs Crescent, Short, Wilmington, 
Del; Clarion, Albany; Jasper and Wm Roscoe, N York ; 
Caroline, Machias; Rhine, Hallowell; Satellite, Dover ; 
Mary Gay, Portsmouth. 

Fripvay, Sept. 1. 

Arrived, Schs Mazeppa, Rogers, Norfolk; Herald, 
Augusta; Albion, Bangor; Echo, Portland; Polly & Cla- 
rissa and Planter, Portsmouth. 

Cleared, Ship Cherokee, Kendrick, N Orleans ;—Brigs 
Maria, Mayo, Xibra; Alexander, Pendleton, Bangor ;— 
Schs George, Tripe, Port au Platt; Texas, Baker, Fred- 
ericksburg; Redwing, Weeks, Richmond; Helen and 
Exeter, Portland. 

Saturpay, Sept. 2. 

Arrived, Ship Perdonnet, Ingersoll, Liverpool ;—Schs 
Ceylon, Aiken, St Johns, NB; Uncle Sam, Philad; Wes- 
tern Trader, N York; Octavia, Hartford; Pres Jackson, 
Belfast; Marcellus, Bucksport; Arkansaw, Vinalhaven ; 
Planter and Minerva, Portsmouth. 

Cleared, Ship Louisa, Neweli, Savannah; Bark 
Franklin, Gibbs, Trinidad ;—Brigs Nabob, Putnam, East 
Indies; Quincy, Jones, Madeira; Caroline, Edmunds, 
and Mary, Hanna, Pictou; Almena, Doane, Charleston ; 
Wankinco, Mayo, Alexandria; Choctaw, Baltimore; Ro- 
vena, Portland ;—Schs Susan, Taylor, Baltimore; Home, 
Philad; Henry Curtis, Albany ; Rochester, Trio, Fancy 
and Good Intent, N York; Pearl, Salisbury ; Alden, Cas- 
tine; Albion, Damariscotta; Challenge, Calais; Louisa, 
Wiscasset; Helen and Trader, Bath; Otter, Portsmouth. 





Sunpay, Sept. 3. 
Arrived, Brigs Niger, Howland, Alicant; Plant, Jor- 
dan, Havana; George, Merrill, Pictou; Orbit, Philad ;— 
Schs Illinois, Pembroke, Ajax, Nile, Scio and Hitty Tom, 
| Philad ; Wankinco, N York; Oliver, Albany; Morning 
Star, St George ; Splendid, Eastport; Tiger, N Bedford. 








| The captain of schr Mirror, arrived at Havana from 
Philadelphia Aug. 12, reports that on the 7th, on the Lit- 


J. S. Brown—P. Crandall—s. W. Coggeshall—F. P. 





tle Bahama Bank, he saw the wreck of the bark Marble- 
head, two feet under water, and empty sugar boxes, &c. 
floating around. The captain of the Marblehead, just as 
the crew left her, had her chain cables slipped, hoping 
she might drift on the keys about Abaco, and enable the 
wreckers to save something for the underwriters ; as, had 


she sunk where he left her, in six fathoms water, she 
would never have been found. 


Brig Patron, of Boston, eight days from Wilmington 
NC., for Kingston, Saumton caiip fallen in with ie aie 
Paugus, at New York, 224 inst., lat. 3350, lon. 74, and 
the mate, (Mr. Williston) and three seamen taken off.— 
The Patron, on the 18th, lat. 31 30, lon. 77 40, while ly- 
ing to under a double reefed trysail, was struck by a heavy 
sea, which threw her on her beam ends and completely 
swept the decks. Capt. W. Hammond, the steward and 
one seaman were lost. 


Sch Eugene, Burton, from Swansboro’ for New York, 
with turpentine, went ashore in the late gale, 20 miles S. 
of Ocracock, and is a total wreck—crew saved. 





Boston Prices Current. 
Apres, bbl. 











t ° ‘ ° from to 

Beans, white, per bushel, . ° 137 = 1.75 
BEEF, mess, bbl, ‘ > 15.00 15.50 
Nol, , ’ »  « 12.75 13.00 
prime, a ae oe 8.50 9.00 
Beeswax, American, Ib. . . . 26 29 
CHEESE, new milk, Ib. ps » 9 13 
FeATHERS,unorthern,geese,Ib. . .  . b4 =: 60 
; southern, geese, aa 40 50 
Fax, American, lb. ‘. * 9 12 
lisu, Cod, per quintal, ° ‘ 2.37 3.10 
lLour, Genesee, bbl. . i : “ 9.50 9.75 
Baltimore, Howard street, ’ _—— 
Baltimore,wharf, . ° ° ‘ —_— = 
Alexandria, . : ° P o —_— = 

(tRain, Corn, northern yellow, per bushel, . -_—— = 

southern flat yellow, .  . 1.02 1.05 

, ara 98 -— 

Rye, northern, . ° ‘ 105 -.— 
Barley, . Cie ° ° . 1.00 1.10 

Oats, northern, (prime) ° ° _ _ 

ITay, best English,ton of 2000 Ibs, . ° 18.00 —— 
IIard pressed, . ° " ‘ P 19.00 20.00 
flongy, gallon, . i e e . ° _ — 

iors, Istquality, Ib. ° ° e e a 5 

2d quality, . " e . . 3 4 
LARD, Boston,Is sort,lb. . ° ° e 9 10 
Southern, Istsort, . ° ° ° 8 9 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, Ib, . 29 30 
do. country do. ° 25 26 

Baltimore city do. . . 26 28 

lo dry hide, . « ~ _ 

New York red, light, . : « 21 22 

Boston do.slaughter, 1 . 21 22 

do. ee ° 19 21 

L.umE, best sort,cask, . i . e 85 90 
Pork, Mass., inspection,extra clear, bbl. . 25.00 26.00 

Clear, from other States,.  . . 23.00 25.00 
ess, P fo seta ‘ — —— 

Seeps, Herd’sGrass,bushel, . . .« 2.75 3.00 

Red Top, northern, bushel, . 7 1.00 

Hemp, ‘ F . ° . e 2.50 2.75 

Red Clover, northern, Ib. i ate 14 15 
SouthernClover, .  . ° 13 14 

SitK Cocoons, American, bushel, ° 2.75 4.00 
TTALLow, ried, lb. Pee tg hong 10 10 

PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 

BuTTerR,tub,lb. . ° . . ae 17 22 
lump, . el tens OW ee 24 27 

Cwwer, bbl. ‘ ‘ ° re e . —_ —— 
(lams,northern,lb. . ° ° ° 14 15 

Southern and Western, ° ° 10 12 

Kaos, dozen, ‘ a . 18 20 
VorK, whole hogs Ib. . ‘ é . _ _ 
PoTAToEs, new, bushel, ‘ ° ° . 37 50 
PouLtry, . ° e ° ° . _— - 

[N. E. Farmer. 





[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Ava. 28, 1887. 
At market, 560 Beef Cattle, 450 Stores, 20 Cows and 

Calves, 2400 Sheep and 440 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were not 
supported. Several large lots were sold without weigh- 
ing. We quote first quality, $6 75 @ 7 25; second qual- 
ty, $6 00 a 6 50 ; and third quality, $4 75 @ 5 75. 

Stores—High prices are asked, and some sales have 
been effected. We noticed a few two year old at $144 
17; three year old, $19 a 23. 

ey and Calves—Sales were made at $24, 28, 33, 37 
an ; 

Sheep—Sales quick. We notice lots taken at $1 33, 
1 50, 1 75, 2 00, 2 33, 2 50, 2:75 and $3 12. 

Swine—We noticed the sale of one small lot to peddle 
at 8 for sows and 9 for barrows. A few were retailed, 
ee at 9 a 10 for sows and 10 a@ 11 for barrows ; old hogs 

as. 








COAL. 
CONSTANT supply of Hard and Soft Coal, including 
Peach Mountam, Sidney, and other varieties, for sale by 
LUTHER TOWN 
Sept.6. 3m Commercial St., near Charlestown Bridge . 


LOST, 

At Eastham Camp-Meeting, a new Pea Jacket; the 
color is blue, with grey lining and black buttons. It 

was left among the Church street baggage, and is sup- 

posed to have been taken through mistake. Information 

may be left at this office. Sept. 6. 








LOST 
T Eastham Camp-Meeting, a green surtout coat, con- 
siderably worn—had in one of the pockets a red silk 
handkerchief. Ifthe finder will return the same to 60 
Court street, in Tremont Row, he shall receive pay for 
his trouble, and the thanks of J. B. HOLMAN. 
Aug. 30. 





LOST, 


N the arrival of the Boat from Eastham, a large sized 

blue silk Umbrella, with a brown covering, and white 
handle ; the letters N.C. onthe end. Whoever has taken 
it, through mistake, or otherwise, if they will return it to 
the office of Zion’s Herald, will oblige the owner, and 
shall be satisfactorily rewarded. Aug. 30. 





PROSPECTUS 
of a Paper to be called the 
GENERAL MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER. 


\ \ J HEREAS, Missionary intelligence is of the greatest im- 

portance at the present day, to the Christian church gen- 
erally ; aud, as the Missionary cause is the only hope of the 
church, for the universal triumph of Christ’s kingdom ; and, 
as information on this subject is the only way to excite Amer- 
ican Christians to a proper spirit and to proper action; and 
as such intelligence is greatly needed by all sects of Chris- 
tians, in order that they may have a full and impartial view of 
the extensive field of Missionary operations—it is proposed 
to — a paper with the above title, the design of which 
will be : 

1. To bring to view, as succinctly as possible for impartial 
representation, the operations and proceedings of every Mis- 
sionary Socieiy on the globe, irrespective of sect or denomina- 
tion. 

2. To give information of the state of the Missionary cause, 
particularly in American churches. batt: 

To add to Missionary intelligence, such moral and civil 
history as is necessary to elucidate the subject. ‘ 

4. To illustrate the whole by maps, cuts and representations, 
of customs, places and countries. ca 

5. To be a medium of general communication, for the dis- 
semination of the Missionary spirit. : 

The paper will be published, in quarto form of eight pages, 
as soon as sufficient encouragement is given to warrant the 
undertaking. Let subscribers forward their names immediately. 
City subscribers can leave their names at the office of Zion’s 


Morale. TERMS. 


1. To be published semi-monthly at $1.00 per annum. If 
payment be delayed six months, $1.50. Companies of ten or 
upwards, to one address, will receive copies at one-fourth 
discount. ; 

2, All ministers, of every denomination, friendly to the 
cause of Missions, are authorized to act as Agents for this 
paper, and to such every sixth copy will be allowed. 

3. All communications to be addressed to Rev. C. S. Mac- 
READING, No, 4 Somerset Place, Boston. 

N.B. All letters, unless containing money to the amount 
of ten dollars, must be post paid. 

Boston, Aug. 23, 1837. 

(> Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the 
object of this paper, will confer a favor, hy giving the above 
an insertion in their respective papers. Aug. 30. 











ALMANACS. 


HE ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC for 1838, is for 
sale in any quantity at this office. Aug. 16. 
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FOR ZION’8S HERALD. 
THE STORM. 
It comes, it comes, like a banner’d host, 
’Tis sweeping athwart the sky ; 
Like ocean’s roar on the rocky coast, 
Do the far off thunders die ; 
And the flash of His eye, who governs all, 
Is on earth, and sky, like a fiery pall. 


It is thickening fast! rejoice, rejoice! 
Like a spirit’s march displayed, 

With the gleaming spear, and battle voice, 
Are the pictured clouds arrayed. 

Joy, joy, for the Summer’s cooling rain 

Baptizes the earth’s bright flowers again. 


The breeze to my ear, hath a joyous sound, 
And the vine clad bower is fair ; 

And the brow of night, with bright stars crowned, 
Doth a passing beauty wear; 

But the fiery gleam and the tempest’s din, 

A warmer love from my soul can win. 


The petre! turns from sunnier skies, 
With their dancing waves of blue, 
To where with its might the whirlwind flies, 
And thy darkening steps pursue ; 
Thus doth the soul earth’s softer beauties flee, 
To find its joy, and its chosen home with thee. 


There’s a thrilling power in the element’s strife,— 
A springing from earth away ; 

A voice, which speaks to the soul of life— 
A glimpse of endless day; 

A spreading for once of the spirit’s plume, 

A dream of its soarings beyond the tomb. 


Oh, welcome, thou storm, with thy rushing might, 
Earth’s sunshine is dark to thee ; 

And the heart from thy wing hath caughta light, 
Which erewhile sunk heavily ; 

Eternal life, by thy ray that hath shone, 

A guerdon of faith, is revealed our own. 


FLORENCE. 
Lowell, 1837. 





“THE DEAD IN CHRIST.” 
BY BISHOP DOANE. 
Lift not thou the wailing voice ; 
Weep not; *tis a Christian dieth; 
Up, where blessed saints rejoice, 
Ransomed now the spirit flieth ; 
High in heaven’s own light she dwelleth, 
Full the song of triumph swelleth ; 
Freed from earth, and earthly failing, 
Lift for her no voice of wailing. 


Pour not thou the bitter tear ; 
Heaven its book of comfort opeth ; 
Bids thee sorrow not, nor fear, 
But as one who always hopeth : 
Humbly here in faith relying, 
Peacefully in Jesus dying, 
Heavenly joy her eye is flushing ; 
Why should thine with tears be gushing ? 


They who die in Christ are blest ; 
Ours then be no thought of grieving; 
Sweetly with their God they rest, 
All their toils and troubles leaving : 
So be ours the faith that saveth, 
Hope that every trial braveth, 
Love that to the end endureth, 
And, through Christ, the crown secureth. 





[From the London Christian Observer.] 
WHERE IS HOME? 


Where is home? Oh! tell me where ?— 
Not in scenes of grief and care; 

Not ’mid strife, and pain, and wo; 
Therefore home is not below, 


In a better land afar, 

A Father’s house, home’s mansions are ; 
In the bowers of Paradise, 

Where peace abides, and never flies; 


Where no arrow wounds the dove, 
Where no parting is for love, 
Where are no rough seas of foam, 
Where joy dwelleth, there is home! 


Where no blight is in the rose, 

Where no storm the lily knows, 
Where never fades the blossom fair— 
Home, dear friend! is there! is there! 








FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE TRUE STATE OF THE CASE, 


T'wo and a half miilions of the citizens of the 
United States are held in the most abject and cruel 
slavery. More than two millions of these are de- 
prived of the Bible, and nearly all the means of 
grace. They are bought and sold, separated and 
united, fed and starved, flogged and killed, at the 
will of the master. In this work, the Southern 
portion of the American church act their full part. 
Ministers buy and sell their church members, or 
use their services without wages, as they choose ; 
members traffic im the souls and bodies of their 
brethren ; and all agree that this is Scripture, rea- 
son, right and religious. 

Certain Northern Christians and philanthropists, 
who have not thus stained their garments, and who 
judge of the business without prejudice or par- 
tiality, feeling agrieved by the existence of so hein- 
ous a practice in the church, make an effort to re- 
move it. They commence by proving, that to hold 
and treat human beings as property, is sin. They 
associate together for prayer and deliberation, 
publish and disseminate their principles through 
the land, and call upon all, both at the North 
and South, to aid them in this great reform. At 
this, the South takes umbrage, and after exhaust- 
ing their vocabulary of English slander and abuse 
upon the devoted heads of the Northern reformers, 
swears to divide the union of both Church and 
State, if this delicate subject is not let alone. Upon 
this, the North takes alarm, and joins in the cru- 
sade against the fanatics. The press teems with 
cautions, misrepresentations and sheer falsehoods— 
the statute books are rumaged through for an an- 
tidote for the spreading contagion, in vain—the 
legislatures are called upon to provide a speedy 
remedy—genteel and low, vulgar and drunken 
mobs are summoned and put in vigorous opera- 
tion—prophetic visions and official menaces are 
fabricated—brickbat, and tar-and-feather logic is 
applied, but all to no purpose. The fanaticism 
still lives and spreads. Even Saul himself. is 
among the fanatics. Many of the political papers 
are mute as the grave—the silence of death has 
seized the lips of their patrons. Mobs are buried 
in eternal infamy, beyond the reach of resurrec- 
tion ; and what is not remarkable, considering the 
history of the past, the hunted monster has fled to 
the horns of the altar, and there hangs, defended 
by Northern high priests, doctors and deacons.— 
They know he is a monster, and pray, when it will 
answer, for his destruction. They are as much 
opposed to him as any body, aud mean to do what 


theless, as they see him bleeding and falling amid 
the arrows of eternal truth, they fly to his rescue, 
and bolster Lim up with patriarchs and apostles, 
and settle all his qualms by the catholicon of divine 
sanctions. Then facing about and spreading out 
their mantles, they charge us by our holy brother- 
hood not to shoot again, lest we should chance to 
hit them. 

Thus the great controversy of abolitionists, is 
with Northern men. But for them, slavery would 
be as disreputable in the free States as drunken- 
ness and robbery, Southern divinity to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Bring them to see it as it is, and 
to give it the association it deserves, and it will 
fall, like Lucifer from heaven. The Scripture ar- 
guments and ravings of the South are understood. 
They are like the reasonings of drunkards and 
rum-sellers—the inventions of necessity—the writh- 
ings of death. In the public mind they are as the 
“not guilty” of the criminal at the bar. Such 
sham defences of the complication of all villanies, 
from the guilty, cannot support it. Go down, it 
must. P. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION, 


vs. 
FEMALE SPEAKING. 


Mr. Eprror—In looking over the Christian 
Watchman of July 21, my attention was directed 
to an article written by the General Association of 
Massachusetts, to the churches under their care. 

The reason why I feel it my duty to notice that 
article in the following manner, is, because I have 
for a long time witnessed a visible decline in ma- 
ny of the churches, which I think has been occa- 
sioned partly, by the death-like stillness which the 
female members of the churches have been driven 
to observe ; but perhaps, more on account of their 
conformity to the fashions and custums of this 
world, which has been a legitimate consequence of 
their being refused the privilege of speaking for 
God, in the assembly of his people. 

It must be admitted, that the sisterhood form a 
large and respectable portion of Christ’s Church 
on earth. It will also be admitted, that many of 
them are not a whit behind the other sex, in intel- 
leet, spirituality, or as mourners in Zion—and were 
it not for the gag-law which is imposed upon them 
by the prejudices of those who claim to be their 
heads under Christ, they would exert an influence 
which the church would not fail to appreciate. 

If the Massachusetts Association were alarmed 
on account of the Misses Grimke’s itinerating 
through the country, why did they not warn the 
people to beware of them, in the room of giving a 
deadly thrust to female improvement in general ? 
It will undoubtedly be said, that the article alluded 
to, is tempered with much pious prudence and 
candor. ‘True; but who that knows the lamenta- 
ble moral dearth there is in the land, on account 
of the sins of the people, to wit, our ingratitude, 
national and individual—our treatment of the ori- 
ginal owners of the American soil—the negro pop- 
ulation, &c. &c., that will not mourn, when any 
portion of God’s people are made to hold their 
peace in a season of such unparalleled calamity as 
threatens our beloved Zion, in these days of pride 
and arrogance. 

Female labors are, however, appreciated in Sab- 
bath Schools, aud in the social circle; but who, 
I ask, has God invested with the right of pointing 
out their appropriate sphere of action? Who made 
the Massachusetts Association of Ministers judges 
in Israel in matters pertaining to conscience? Un- 
til it can be proved that the spiritually-minded, 
should place no confidence in the operations of 
God’s Spirit on their minds, (which operations are 
in accordance with God’s word,) females have the 
same right to speak to the people which men have, 
the opinion of the Massachusetts Association to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

How much more danger of the church being 
struck with a moral death, by the cold, unfeeling 
declaimers, who go forth to preach the gospel with 
little more than academical degrees, and high 
sounding titles, as badges of their holy office, teach- 
ing for hire, and divining for money, than there is, 
of her being injured by occasional female offerings, 
made under the most embarrassing circumstances, 
and with no other motive than to please God, to 
the edification of the church. How much more 
danger is there, that the church will suffer on ac- 
count of the base compromise she has made in 
lowering down her disciplinary rules and practice, 
to a standard half way between Christ and Belial, 
suited most perfectly to the natural heart, that re- 
ligion may become popular in the estimation of 
the world, than she will by the injudicious speak- 
ing of females. Look ye, if you will, at the ex- 
pensive trappings and adornments of meeting- 
houses, and members of churches, whose true 
characters are described in the third chapter of 
Isaiah ; then take a side glance at the impunity 
with which the rich evade the disciplinary rules of 
the church, knowing that the leaders thereof dare 
not draw the reins over them, or say to them, 
“thou art the man,” for fear of losing their money 
and influence. Look at the poor in the several 
churches, suffering for the necessaries of life, while 
hundreds and thousands are needlessly spent in 
adorning meeting-houses, parlors, &c. And _ be- 
cause a few females are looking around the walls 
of Jerusalem, counting her towers and weeping 
over her desolation, and occasionally addressing 
the people with an eloquence seldom employed by 
men, the alarm must be sounded, and woman must 
return to her distaff and chimney corner, a sphere 
of action which some men are inclined to believe 
is their only proper appointment. 

But who are the opposers of female improve- 
ment? Are they not among those who care nothing 
for the religion of Christ? Are not the lukewarm 
and backslidden constantly opposed to female 
speaking? But added to these, the highest func- 
tionaries in the church must take a part. Who, 
as a general thing, are in favor of female effort in 
public speaking? Are they not tnose whose hearts 
are warm with love to God and man? Are they 
not those who feel as though all the talent, and all 
the gifts of the church, should be employed to save 
souls from perdition ? 

But it wiil be said that Paul was opposed to fe- 
male speaking. This I deny being true, with the 
definition commonly given; and 1 cannot do so 
well in this place, as to quote from the apostle on 
this subject, and give Dr. Clarke’s comment on 
what he says, which I will do at full length, as I 
believing it to be conclusive. 

‘Let the women learn in silence, with all subjection. 
But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 





over the man, but to be in silence.”—1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 


‘* Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it 
is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the law.— 
And if they will learn any thing, let them ask their hus- 
bands at home: for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church.”—1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. 

On the above passages Dr. Clarke remarks as 
follows :— 

“ This was a Jewish ordinance : women were not per- 
mitted to teach in the assemblies, or even toask questions, 
The rabbins taught, ‘a woman should know nothing but 
the use of her distaff.’ And the saying of Rabbi Eliezer, 
as delivered Bammidbar Rabba, Sec. 9, Fol. 204, are both 
worthy of remark, and of exegration; they are these,— 
* Let the words of the law be burned, rather than that they 
should be delivered to women.’ This was their condition 
till the time of the gospel, when, according to the predic- 
tions of Joel, the Spirit of God was to be poured out upon 
the women as well as the men, that they might prophe- 
sy, that is, teach. And that they did prophesy, or teach, 
is evident from what the apostle says, Chap. xi. 5, where 
he laid down rules to regulate this part of their conduct, 
while ministering in the church. 

‘* But does not what the apostle says here, contradict that 
statement; and show that these words in Chap. xi, should 
be understood in another sense? For here it is expressly 
said, that they should keep silence in the church. For 
it was not permitted to a woman to speak. Both places 
seem perfectly consistent. It is evident from the context 
that the apostle refers here to asking questions, and what 
we call dictating, in the assemblies. It was permitted to 
any man to ask questions, to object, altercate, attempt to 
refute, &c. in the synagogue ; but this liberty was not al- 
lowed to any woman. St. Paul confirms this, in refer- 
ence also to the Christian ; he orders them to keep silence ; 
and if they wished to learn any thing, let them inquire of 
their husbands at home; because it was perfectly indeco- 
rous for women to be contending with men in public as- 
semblies, on points of doctrine, cases of conscience, &c. 
But this by no means intimated that when a woman re- 
ceived any particular influence from God, to enable her 
to teach, that she was not to obey that influence; on the 
contrary she was to obey it; and the apostle lays down 
directions in Chap. xi, for regulating her personal appear- 
ance when thus employed. All that the apostle opposes 
here, is their questioning, finding fault, &c., in the Chris- 
tian church, as men were permitted to do in their syna- 
gogues; together with the attempts to usurp authority 
over the man, by setting up their government in opposi- 
tion to him; for the apostle has in view, especially, acts 
of disobedience, arrogance, &c., of which no woman 
would be guilty, who was under the influence of the Spi- 
rit of God.” 

There are matters in the church, with which 
women should have nothing to do, and in which 
the apostle would undoubtedly forbid them tak- 
ing a part, and those are subjects which concern 
the disciplining of men, as also the financial con- 
cerns of the church; but would not the Massa- 
chusetts Association permit ten females to carry 
the vote of expulsion against a male member, 
though there might be nine male members voting 
at the same time to retain him, and in cases too, 
relating to some business transaction, with the mer- 
its of which, their knowledge at best, must be 
very superficial? How extremely difficult it is for 
men to be willing that the females should rise in 
the world to an equality with themselves. In Eng- 
land, the Queen of nations, a young lady of 18, 
may be ruler of the kingdom ;—in America, she 
must yield to the dictation of her minister, and 
hold her peace, although pressed in spirit, like a 
cart loaded with sheaves. 





THE MIND BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


We cannot but feel that we are beings of a two 
fold nature—that our journey to the tomb is short, 
and the existence beyond it immortal. Is there 
any attainment that we may reserve, when we lay 
down the body? We know that of the gold which 
perishes, we may take none with us when dust re- 
turneth to dust. Of the treasures which the mind 
accumulates, may we carry aught with us, to that 
bourne, whence no traveller returns ? 

We may have been delighted with the studies 
of Nature, and penetrated into those caverns where 
she perfects her chemistry in secret. Composing 
and decomposing—changing matter into nameless 
forms—pursuing the subtilest essences through the 
air, and resolving even that air into its original ele- 
ments—what will be the gain, when we pass from 
material to immaterial, and this great museum and 
laboratory, the time worn earth, shall dissolve in 
its own central fires ? 

We may have become adepts in the physiology 
of man, scanning the mechanisin of the eye, till 
light itself unfolded its invisible laws—of the ear, 
till its most hidden reticulations confessed their 
mysterious agency with sound—of the heart, till 
that citadel of life revealed its hermit policy—but 
will these researches be available, in a state of be- 
ing which “eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart of man conceived ?” 

Will he who fathoms the water, and computes 
its pressure and power, have need of this skill, 
“where there is no more sea?” Will the mathe- 
matician exercise the lore by which he measured 
the heavens—or the astronomer, the science which 
discovered the stars, when called to go beyond 
their light? 

Those who have penetrated most deeply into the 
intellectual structure of man, lifted the curtain 
from the birthplace of thought, traced the springs 
of action to their fountain, and thrown the veiled 
shrinking motive into the crucible, perceive the 
object of their study, taking a new form, entering 
disembodied an unknown state of existence, and 
receiving powers adapted to its laws and modes of 
intercourse. 

We have no proof that the sciences, to which 
years of labor have been devoted, will survive the 
tomb. But the impressions they have made—the 
dispositions they have nurtured—the good or evil 
they have helped to stamp upon the soul—will go 
with it into Eternity. The adoring awe, the deep 
humility, inspired by the study of the planets and 
their laws—the love of truth which he cherished 
who pursued the science that demonstates it—will 
find a response among archangels. The praise 
that was learned amid the melodies of nature—or 
from the lyre of consecrated genius—may pour its 
perfected tones from a seraph’s harp. The good- 
ness taught in the whole frame of creation by the 
flower lifting its honey-cup to the insect, and the 
leaf drawing its green curtain around the nursing 
chamber of the smallest bird—by the pure stream, 
refreshing both the grass and the flocks that feed 
on it—the tree and the master of its fruits—the 
tender charity caught from the happiness of the 
humblest creature—will be at home in His pres- 
ence who hath pronounced himself the “God of 
Love.” 





The studies, therefore, which we pursue, as the 





acquiring wealth and honor among men, are valu- 
able at the close of life only as they have promo- 
ted those dispositions which constitute the bliss of 
an unending existence. Tested by its tendencies 
beyond the grave, Religion, in its bearing and re- 
sults transcends all other sciences. The knowl- 
edge which it imparts, does not perish with the 
stroke which disunites the body from its etherial 
companion. Whilst its precepts lead to the high- 
est improvement of this state of probation, its 
spirit is congenial with that ineffable reward to 
which we aspire. It is the preparation for immor- 
tality, which should be daily and hourly wrought 
out, amid all the mutations of time. 





Mentat Lasor.—In the biography of Scort, 
we are particularly struck with the truth of the 
phrase—“mental labor.” Yet it is usually thought 
no labor. He who contrives, over-reaches or pros- 
ecutes a successful enterprise in mercantile and 
capitalist speculations—who sees the future, in- 
vests, and is rewarded, without a moments real 
labor, as it were—he cannot conceive the toil of 
those who labor for the good of the public heart 
and mind. He looks upon their works as pastimes: 
knowing nothing of their research, their study, 
their care, he misjudges their powers, and wonders 
why they are pale, languid, dejected, or cast down 
in like manner with business men, when times op- 
press them. Such judges know little of the body, 
and less of the mind—that sharp Damascus blade 
which so often pierces through and wears out its 
mortal scabbard.— Phil. Gazette. 





Novext Reapine.—Dr. Chalmers, in his Moral 
Philosophy, speaks very strongly against the indul- 
gence of novel reading. While he would have no 
apprehensions that the intellectual or moral char- 
acter of any one would suffer by neglecting them, 
he would tremble for the friend greedily addicted 
to the perusal of them. They are, without doubt, 
dangerous to any one. And if for no other reason, 
because they present life as it is not, and never 
should be. Novel readers will rarely be satisfied 
with their fortune in life. The danghter will be 
dissatisfied with her parents, and ultimately with 
her husband and children. The mind is so accus- 
tomed, by reading novels, to fiction, that nothing 
else can satisfy it. And we venture to predict, 
that novel reading husbands are never too well 
satisfied with their wives. 








TO CLERGYMEN. — 


To attention of clergymen, particularly those who have 
not access to large libraries, is called to the cheap and ex- 
cellent works connected with Biblical study, which are pub- 
lished by the American Sunday School Union, and which com- 
prise the most necessary portion of the information contained 
in more expensive works. The following volumes may be 
specially indicated :— ta 

1. A complete and systematic compilation of Biblical An- 
tiquities; by- Professor Nevin, of the Pittsburg Theological 
Seminary ; in two volumes, of 270 pp. each. Price 33 cents 
each. The first volume contains notices of the climate, pro- 
ductions, and natural history of Judea; and the domestic, so- 
cial, and civil laws and customs of the Jews ; illustrated by 
thirty cuts. The second volume contams a general history of 
the Jewish and Ciristian religion, particularly the rites and 
ceremonies of the ancient dispensation. 

2. A Geography of the Bible, in one volume of 180 pages; by 
Rev. J. W. Alexander and J. Addison Alexander, of Prince- 
ton ; giving the locality and other particulars of the couutries, 
rivers, towns, &c. mentioned in Scripture under the proper 
heads, with a map of Assyria, Asia Minor, &c., and another of 
Canaan, adapted to both Testaments. The price of this vol- 
ume is 50 certs. 

3. A Dictionary of Bible Natural History; by Francis A. 
Ewing, M. D., of Trenton, N. J.; in one volume, of 396 
pages, with numerous cuts of animals and plants. Price 50 
cents. This work embraces all that its title indicates, with co- 
pious references and explanations of texts. It forms not only 
a valuable work of reference, but a highly interesting book 
forstudy or connected reading. 

4. Scripture Biographical Dictionary ; 214 pages, double 
columns. Price 40 cents. This, though not pretending to 
present a full relation of all that the Scriptures record re- 
specting each individual, is a convenient reference for most of 
the impertant details likely to be sought for in connection. 

5. A Dictionary o the Holy Bible; in a yolume of 546 pp. 
printed in double columns, and sold for 624 cents. It was pre- 
pared for the Union from the larger works of a similar kind, by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, and is probably too 
gencrally known to require special notice. _ 

6. The series of Questions on the Scriptures, called the 
Union Questions, in nine volumes, sold separately or together, 
at ten cents each, excepting the eighth volume, which, being 
smaller than the rest, is sold for eight cents. These volumes 
are highly useful, not only for Bible classes and Surday 
schools, but for all students of the Scriptures, as the ques- 
tions and references afford great facilities for the general un- 
derstanding of the passages to which they relate. ‘The nine 
volumes include the whole of the historical portions of the Old 
and New Testaments. The ninth volume is occupied with the 
books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, with references 
to the contemporary prophets. The eighth volume is on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, furnishing a convenient manual for the 
systematic a of that epistle ; with copious references to other 
portions of the Bible, especially the epistles, on the plan of the 
self-interpretation of the Scriptures. ; ’ [ 

7. Works illustrative of particular portions of Seripture his- 
tory and biography, combining the manners and customs of the 
time, geography, &c. of the places, with the narrative. Of 
this class may be particularly mentioned the Lives of Moses, 
David, Jacob and Joseph, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, Esther, 
Daniel, Paul, Peter, John the Baptist, and John the Apostle ; 
nearly al! of which contain maps and cuts. Under this head 
may be included Sedumiel, or a Visit to Jerusalem in the tenth 
year of the Christian Era—a deeply interesting and instructive 
representation of the Jewish services and customs ; Omar, il- 
lustrating the Jewish history for half a century before the birth 
of Christ, and connecting the histories of the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; Elisama, illustrating the petiod of the captivity and 
restoration of the Jews. 

8. The Maps published by the Union are also worthy of 
the notice of Biblical students. They ccmprise an engraved 
map of Palestine, (price $1.50) ; a map of the same, on muslin, 
five feet long, (price $1.25); an engraved map of Jerusalem 
and vicinity, (price 874 cts.); map of the Journeying of the Is- 
raelites, on linen, six feet long by five wide, ( price $2.25) 5 map 
of similar size, of the Travels of the Apostle Paul, (price $2.25.) 

The attention of ministers and churches is also invited to the 
collection of 520 hymns, under thirty-five heads, in the book 
entitled Union Hymns, which comprises a choice selection of 
some of the best hymns in the language, suitable for religious 
worship or for devotional reading. ‘This volume is sold at dif- 
ferent prices, according to the quality of the paper and bind- 
ing, from twelve and a half cents upward. 


Besides the above named works, the catalogue of the Union 
contains several hundred books of various sizes, for family 
reading, Scriptural study, and for common and Sabbath schools, 


Orders may be addressed to the Depositories of the Socie- 
ty— 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
152 Nassau street, New York, 
22 Court street, Boston, 
169 Genesee street, Utica, 
132 Wood street, Pittsburgh, 
186 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Rev. J. Huber, Louisville, Kentucky, 
S. Norton, St. Louis. 


Orders may also be made through any of the Agents and 
Missionaries of the Society. 3tis Aug 30. 


J I. FOSTER, AGEn‘r, invites those who desire an ef. 
e fectual remedy for the dangerous and distressing disease 
of RUPTURE, to call at his residence, 305 Washington St, 
(opposite 264) up stairs, entrance in the rear; where he is in 
constant attendance to adapt his Trusses to the particular case 
of the patient. All individuals can see him alone at any time, 
at the above place. Ile has for eighteen years past been en- 
gaged in the manufacture and making use of these instruments, 
and has applied six hundred to persons within two ycars. Al- 
though he has not followed it steadily and exclusively, he has 
made them for himsel! for eighteen years past, and for individ- 
uals to whom he is at liberty to refer. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses more or Jess, that 
have been offered te the public for the twenty years past, from 
different patent manufactories. he is now able to decide, after 
examining the rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all 
the different cases that occur ; he has on hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss as cheap as can be had else- 
where. Any person that purchases a Truss at this establish- 
ment, if it dves not suit, can exchange until they are well suited, 
without extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
Trusses, among which are the Patent Elastic Spring Trusses, 
with spring pads ; ‘Trusses without steel springs (these give re- 
lief in all cases of rupture, and in a large portion produce a per- 
fect-cure—they can be worn day and night); Improved Hinge 
and Pivot Truss ; Umbilical Spring ‘Trusses, made in four dif- 
ferent ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses for 
Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a de- 
cant of the rectum can ride on horseback with perfect ease and 
—- Mr. F. also makes Trusses for the Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered in cases where pessaries have failed.— 
Suspensory ‘Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Boards are always 
kept on hand. Asa matter of convenience, and not of specu- 
lation, the undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
from other mauufactories, which they can have ; if his do not 
suit them after a fair trial, they can exchange for any of them; 
Dr. Tull’s; Read’s Spiral Truss; Randall’s do; Farr’s do; 
Salmon’s Ball aud Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do.; 
Marsh’s Improved ‘Truss; Bateman’s do.; Shaker’s Rocking 
Trusses; Heintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, made in Phila:el- 
phia ; Lang turned Pad Trusses ; Stone’s do., double ai.." -‘n- 
gle; also Trusses for children, of all sizes. 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Shoes for deform. 
ed and crooked feet, and is doing this every week, for children 
and infants in this city, and from out of the city. Specimens of 
his workmanship may be seen at the Manufactory 

Mr. F. will wait on individuals at their houses, when prefer. 
red ; he takes measure of infants at any age, and makes Trusses 
for both double and single ruptures, which may be worn without 
pain or inconvenience, and which in many cases will produce a 
perfect cure, in the space of six or twelve weeks, in such little 
children ; he has had occasion to make a number of late, the 
fathers and mothers of whom he will refer to, as well as the phy- 
sicians by whom they were recommended to Mr. Foster. 

Individuals in this city have been cured of their complaints 
by wearing Trusses of his meke for six or twelve months, so as 
to be able to leave them off; although some prefer never to 
leave off a Truss entirely, after having once worn one, as the 
inconvenience is but trifling. A good Elastic Spring Truss, 
made as it ought to be, and well fitted, would be no more trov- 
ble than the suspenders. Some of the individuals on whom 
cures have been effected, he is at liberty to refer to. He like 
wise informs individuals he will not make their complaints 
known to any one except when he is permitted to refer yo them 
—it being a misfortune, and young persons do not want their 
cases known. 

Trusses repaired at the shortest notice. 

(c> Ladies wishing for any of these instruments will be wait- 
ed upon by MRS. FOSTER, at any of their homes, or at the 
above place. J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent, 

CERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 
Boston, Jan. 7th, 1835. 

Having had occasion to observe that some persons afflicted 
with Hernia have suffered much from the want of a skilful work. 
man in accommodating Trusses to the peculiarities of their 
cases, I have taken pains to inform myse fof the competency 
of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Beatu. After some months of observation of 
his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
with the manufacture of these instruments, and ingenious in ac- 
commodating them to the variety of cases which occur. I feel 
myself, therefore, called on to recommend him to my profes 
sional brethren and to the public, as_a person well qualified to 
supply their wants in regard to these important articles. 

arch 8. — eop JOHN C. WARREN, 


PARLEY’S BOOK OF THE U. STATES. 
"a day ee by CHAS. J. HENDEE, Peter Par- 
ley’s Book of the United States, Ge hical, Political 
and Historical ; with Comparative Views o po countries.— 
Illustrated by 40 engravings, designed and executed in the best 
manner, expressly for this work, and eight Maps, from new 
stee! plates. 
_ The attention of Teachers, School Committees and Parents 
is invited to this book, as it 1s believed to he well adapted fix 
use in Schools and Families. 1 forms an 18mo volume of up- 
wards of 200 pages, to which is added about 1000 questions on 
the matter in the body of the work ; together with several hun- 
dred questions on the maps. 

Notwithstanding the extensive circulation of the works by 
this author, it is confidently believed this work is destined to an 
equally extended popularity. 

It also forms an excellent introduction to the First Book of 
History, by the same author. 

For sale by the Booksellers generally. tf Aug. 2. 


METHODIST BOOKS. 
| gg eaniger A pero of the Methodist Book Concern, at their 
prices, with other Theological, Miscellaneous and Sabbath 
School Books, at low prices for cash, for sale at No. 32 
Washington street, by D. 8. K 
Aug. 23. 3t 








Agent ‘for N. E. Conf. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 
| wae about peprey | Paper Hangings, are respect- 
fully invited to call at the Manufactory and Warehouse, at 
the corner of Salem and Endicott streets, where they may rely 
upon obtaining a good article for their money. 

N. B.—We have a number of experienced paper hangers in 
our employ, and will thankfully receive and promptly execute 
any orders for papering that our friends and the public _ - 

ully 


pleased to favor us with. A share of patronage is respect 
solicited. SPEAR & MERRIAM. 


James E, Spear, ' 
4m = June It 





Oris MERRIAM. 





BREVTCELWMS 


Of every description, executed with neatness, and on reasonable 
terms, at Z1on’s Heratp Orrice, 19 Washington Street, viz. 
Books ; Lasets—such as Apothecaries’, 
PamruL_ets—such as Sermons, Tack Manufacturers’, Shoe 
Addresses, Catalogues, &c. 5 Manufacturers’, &c. &c. ; 
HANDEILLS ; Bianxs—Deeds, Mort ges, Re- 
SHorsi.us ; ceipts, Certificates, Warrants, 
Carvs—on plain or enamelled Tax Bills, &c, &e. 

surface ; 


XP Orders from the Country promptly attended to. 


TO INVALIDS. 

RS. MOTT and MISSES HUNT, Female Physicians, 
would respectfully give notice to the ladies of Boston and 
vicinity, that they still continue to attend to all diseases incident 
to the Female frame, at their residence No, 1 Spring street, cor- 
ner of Leverett street, Boston. Diseases of Children particu- 
larly attended to. 

The patent Medicated Champoo Baths will be administered 
to ladies at any hour of the day. Hours for seeing patients, 
from 9 in the morning until 6 in the evening. 3m—Aug. 2. 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES 
F all descriptions, by the ey # or single pair, oa 
hand and for sale at No. 14 Dock Square, (opposite Fan- 
euil Eall,) Boston, by WHITTIER & WARREN. 











Di VID PALMER. bas taken a Store in Hanover street, * «. 
136, where he has for sale a good assortment of ENGLIil 
GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, which he wiil sell very low 
for cash. He invites his friends and the public to call and ex- 
amine. 

ALso, a store in Blackstone and Endicott streets, two doors 
North of Hanover street, where he has a large assortment of 
Boots and Shves, wholesale and retail. t Oct. 1. 





N. THOMSON, Bookbinder and Publisher, 38 Corn- 
e kill, (entrance in Franklin Avenue.) 
All kinds of Binding done with elegance and promptness. 
Orders respectfully solicited. ‘ . . 
{cP Wanted, as above, 15 or 20 active and intelligent men, 
to obtain subscriptions, in the several States, for a new a 
highly interesting work. April 19, 


————— ———$———— 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE undersigned have formed a copartnership under the 
firm of MICHAEL WORMSTED & CO., for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing Patent Cordage, by steam power. 
MICHAEL WORMSTED, 
GEORGE DONELL, JR. 
MICHAEL WORMSTED, JR. 
Newbury, Mass. Aug. 1, 1837. 6t A. 23 





PAYMENTS. 


iy subscriber hereby calls on all persons indebted to 
him, to make payment without delay. ‘The pressure of 
the times, together with the change in part of his business, 
makes it necessary that this notice should receive immediate 
attention from those concerned. ‘ 

‘Those who have stauding accounts for Books, are reminded 
that their purchases were made on cash terms, and that the 
term ef accommodation has more than expired. 


DAVID H. ELA. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1837. 




















TERMS OF THE HERALD, 

1. The HeRaAp is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
if paid within two weeks from the time of subscribmg. Ii pay 
ment is neglected afier this, $2.50 will be charged, and $3. 
if not paid at the close of the year. pe ; 

2. All subscriptions discontinued at the expiration of eighteen 
months, unless paid. , 

3. Allthe travelling preachers in the New England, Maine. 
and New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, ' 
whom payment may be made. “he , 

4. All Communications designed fur publication, should be 
addressed to the Editor, post paid. 

5. Letters ov business should be addressed to the Agent, and 
be post paid, unless containing $10.00, or five subscribers. 

6. All biographies, accounts of revivals, aud ether matters 
involviug facts, must be accompanied with the names of t 
writers. 

We wish agents to be particular to write the names of sub- 
scribers, and the name of the post office to which papers are to 
be sent, in such a mamer that there canbe no misunderstanding 
or mistake. : 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THOUGHTS ON THE COLONIZAT. 
Rev. W. Fisk, D. D. 


My Dear Brorner—Soon after ' 
ment of our late correspondence, I r 
more closely than 1 had hitherto « 
character and claims of the Coloni 
I have done so; and the result is, t 
difficulties which must be removed 
to continue my support of that S 
following reflections were thrown i 
a letter addressed to you, and as I k 
better able to remove my difficultie: 
I let them retain that form. 

When the Colonization Society v 
for some time afterwards, there w 
opposition to it in the part of the ec 
I lived. When I embraced it, I ha 
Constitution. My first, and nearly 
quent impressions, I received from 
pository. I heard, it is true, some ¢ 
fourth of July addresses. But the 
the interest of that Society, and | 
with its spirit and objects. So th 
was indebted to that periodical for r 
subject. 

For several years past, I have ce 
the Colonization Society for the ren 
But I thought the colored people 
would be. bettered in their condit 
would have freedom, not ‘in nam 
truth ; that the Colony would be the 
pressing the slave trade, and finall 
ing and renovating Africa. 

These points, for which I have ch 
the Colonization Society, I will no 
examine. 

Will the colored population of t 
benefitted in their condition by bein; 
the coast of Africa? 

It would seem in one point of v 
would ; as they will be free, and ma 
perty. They will there feel the im, 
tion, and the spirit of enterprise. 
were frequently said, and I was re 
them true in fact, because I wished 

But hitherto, these objects have rt 
ad, cxeept in a very limited sense. 
colony has not been able to stand 
port, or govern itself, and has given 
dence of ambition, or a spirit of en 
should the emigration considerabl 
want of education, and of the hat 
and economy, will prove fatal to th 
want of instruction in the slaves, i 
jection to their emancipation in this 
they would do better without educs 
could in Africa, It seems a dictate 
humanity, that the number of colon 
be increased beyond their actual in: 
arts of civilized life. They must ha 
teachers of their own, and a suflici 
educated men for the learned profes 
organized community. Without the 
they would be in a far worse condi 
than here in the house of their bon 

Beside, it seems hardly consiste: 
humanity or justice, to banish ther 
tween perpetual slavery, and going 
amounts to the same thing) from the 
gave them birth, and which they ha 
their unrequited labor—the country 
is their condition, contains all that i 

“very one who looks narrowly i 
ness, may satisfy himself that the sl 
sign nothing less than the perpetu 
their slaves; and if a part of them 
the rest can be held with the grea 
This appears to be the object of thos 
are making appropriations for a rem 
of their slaves. And yet the Coloni: 
which has always professed a regard 
now forms a co-partnership with th 

and becomes carrier for them, in trai 
slaves to Atrica, where another mi 
awaits them, little less degrading 
than that which they leave. 

2. Among the objects contemplat 
ciety, is that of suppressing the slav 
coast of Africa. The consistency o 
profession, while the Society is acti 
for the slaveholder, I will leave for ot 
or censure, as they please. I will 
many have been deluded by fair 
promises on this head. Nothing h 
nothing attempted, towards suppress 
tous slave trade; and judging from 
gress of the colony in numbers, ki 
Strength, it will require at least a « 
ready to begin this work. But the 
and I believe but one, to accomplish 
a Way perfectly within our reach ; fe: 
certain, and speedy—and that is, to 
ry. For when there is no longer 
Slaves, the traflic will cease, and not 
_ 3. Will the Colony benefit Africa ? 
it enlighten, civilize, and evangeliz 
hordes of that continent? This mi 
the first place, on the ability of the 
thus. But they must be eulightene: 
before they can enlighten others, 
civilized themselves, before they car 
ers. ‘They must be Christianized th 
fore they ean Christianize others. 'T 
ted slaves, with all the instruction tl 
to receive, will not be adequate tot 
We may as well look to opaque bodic 
the natural, as in the moral world. 

Besides, there is a jealousy and ho: 
ing between the natives and the co 
attack on the vettlement at Cape Mo: 


